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Mr. Gladstone’s ‘ Heir.’’ 


It is an interesting fact that in Mr. Gladstone’s 
will there were several references to his heir, but 
that he did not expressly constitute any one 
person as his heir. He divided his estate intoa 
certain number of equal portions, of which he 
gave one to his wife, two to each of his sons, one 
to each of his daughters, and one to his grandson, 
William Glynne Charles Gladstone. 

He directed that certain articles should be 
given to and retained by the possessor of the 
Hawarden Castle estate, “‘being my descendant,” 
but he did not name the person who was to be 
that possessor. The explanation is that Mr. 
Gladstone was not the owner of Hawarden 
Castle. It was the property of his brother-in-law, 
Sir Stephen Glynne, who directed by will that it 
should go to Mr. Gladstone’s sons in the order 
of their birth, and in case they died without issue 
to the sons of Lord Littleton, who was also his 
brother-in-law. 

In accordance with Sir Stephen’s will the 
property descended to Mr. William Henry Glad- 
stone, and upon his death to his son, the grandson 
of the statesman, to whom Mr. Gladstone gave 
one portion of his estate. The will recognizes 
the system of primogeniture by referring to this 
young grandson as “the head of our branch of 
my family.” 

It is intimated in some of the English papers 
that in this phrase Mr. Gladstone may have had 
in mind that the peerage which he had declined 
might be conferred upon his descendant. Mr. 
Gladstone was justly called “the great commoner,” 
but he had in his composition a sturdy conserva- 
tism, a love for usages and institutions that have 
been sanctioned by time, that was not the least 
interesting and perhaps not the least admirable 
side of his character. A small great man would 
have been tempted to uproot and scorn the old 
ways. Mr. Gladstone was not one who believed 
that this generation is too wise to adhere to any 
of the customs of the fathers. 


_—— 
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Hearing His Funeral Sermon. 


That eminent jurist, the late David Dudley 
Field, when ten years old, was present at a 
religious service in Connecticut, unlike any ever 
seen outside of Scotland, and resembling the one 
described by Scott in ““The Heart of Midlothian.” 
The Rev. H. M. Field, in the “ Life of David 
Dudley Field,” says this service was so unique 
and impressive that fifty years after his brother 
could recall every incident associated with it. 

In 1815, a man named Lung, living in Mid- 
dletown, Connecticut, of violent temper and 
maddened by liquor, murdered his wife. He 
was tried, condemned, and sentenced to be 
hanged. On the day of- his execution, the man’s 
father, a clergyman, preached, by order of the 
authorities, a sermon not only to the spectators 
of the scene, but in presence of the condemned, 
who was brought into the meeting-house and 
seated in the aisle in front of the pulpit. The 
sermon was a warning against drunkenness, 
from Luke 21:34: “Take heed to yourselves, 
lest at any time your hearts be overcharged with 
surfeiting and drunkenness, and cares of this 
life, and so that day come upon you unawares.” 

As the preacher drew near the close, he turned 
to the condemned man before him, who rose 
and stood to hear the last solemn admonition 
to repentance before he departed from earth. 
When the service was over, a mournful proces- 
sion took up its line of march, the soldiers, 
guarding the prisoner, leading the way to the 
scaffold. Upon it stood the prisoner dressed in 
a long white robe, his winding-sheet. When all 
was over, the immense concourse of people rode 
back over the hills, talking of a scene the like of 
which has not since been seen in New England. 
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Goats Instead of Dogs. 


The sheep-dog is a well-established institution, 
but if rumor speaks the truth, he will have to 
bestir himself to hold his own. He has a 
powerful rival in the goat. In managing sheep, 
goats are being used instead of dogs. According 
to Dr. Louis Robinson, in Blackwood, specially 
trained goats are constantly used on the ships 
which bring sheep from abroad. 

At the unloading place in the Thames these 
decoy goats become very clever at their business. 


sheep are penned, and lead forth the huddled 


from their masters, and will continue at their 
work in the most methodical manner until the 
whole ship is clear. 

There seems, says the same writer, to be 
something about a goat’s character which inspires 
confidence and respect in other animals. I have 
known butchers to keep goats, in order to entice 
their victims into the slaughter-yards. Usually, 
as soon as an ox smells the taint of blood, he 
becomes suspicious, and refuses to go farther; 
but if preceded by a goat he will follow quietly 
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Mongolian Methods are unspeakable. 
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In Eight Chapters.—Chapter VII. 


LTHOUGH Will Young was affecting | 
the airs of a “sport,” he was really | 
working exceedingly hard to obtain the | 

Freshman First Honor Prize. By being nearly 
always with his “set”, in the evenings and 
frequently seen loafing during the day, he 
sought to keep from being called a “poler.” 
But after saying good night yawningly to the 
other fellows, he would sneak off to his room, 
tie a wet towel around his head, and study 
until two o’clock in the morning. 

He utilized, too, half-holidays, when the | 
others were reading, or were off running hare | 
and hounds. He had dropped out of Literary | 
Hall work entirely, took little exercise, and 
devoted even the spare time he had formerly 
put in at miscellaneous readings to his curric- 
ulum studies. Thus he contrived to keep his 
high standing in class. 

As the fellows would see him idling until 
bedtime at night, and hear of his making 
recitations as good as “Poler’”’ Barrows in the 
morning, it was no wonder that some began 
to think him a “phenome- 
non,” like Todd. That was 
what Young wanted them 
to think. He thought a great 
deal about what others 
thought about him—a great 
deal too much, some of his 
more intimate associates 
decided one evening, while 
waiting for him in Minerva 
Powelton’s room. 

“No, don’t begin yet,” 
Powelton was saying. “I 
promised the deacon we 
would wait for him.” 

“I don’t see why he is 
always so anxious to get in 
the game,” said Billy Drew. 
“I don’t believe he really 
enjoys it very much.” 

“The trouble with the 
deacon,” said Todd, “‘is that 
he is too much afraid of 
your opinion. If he hadn’t 
got so bored early in the 
term, when we called him 
dignified, he wouldn’t have 
made the mistake in the first 
place of trying to be a dead 
game sport. It isn’t his style 
to be that, so he was guyed 
and laughed at. But instead 
of bracing up and being like 
himself, he sticks it on all 
the harder. He thinks to 
win favor that way. That’s 
the plain English of it.” 

“Aw, you make me tired!” said Lee, good- 
naturedly. “Somehow, lately, you’re always 
preaching. The deacon wants a little recrea- 
tion, like the rest of us. That’s all. He has 
plenty of good stuff in him.” 

“Plenty,” said Todd. “Trouble is, he doesn’t 
let it out.” r 

The door opened. 

“Yea, deacon!” said the others. 

“Been doing the poler act on the sly again, 
have you?” asked Powelton. 

“Naw. Helio there, Lucky! You here? 
Going to get in the little game this evening, 
hey?” said Young, smiling. ‘“Toddie, you 
are, aren’t you?” 





“No, thanks,” said Todd, arising and 
stretching himself. “Lucky, are you coming 
with me?” 


“No,” said Lee. “I reckon I'll stay a while.” 

Todd watched the others a moment, while 
they got out the cards and “chips,” and drew 
up their chairs to the table; then, smiling 
quizzically at Lee, he turned and left the room. 

Now Young may not have been poling 
just before he arrived, but together with late 
hours and lack of exercise, he looked as pale | 
and haggard as the hardest poler in college. | 
And by the strong light opposite him, as he | 
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outwardly, but it was the coolness of 
desperation. He had been losing all the 
evening, as steadily as Lucky had been 
gaining. But he was no beginner now; 
he had played five or six times before, 
and felt himself, as they said, an old hand 
at it. He had laughed at Lucky’s green- 
ness, too, early in the evening; and now 
Lee, who had never been persuaded to 
play poker until Young invited him this 
evening, was winning all Young’s money. 
Young did not know how much he had 
lost. He would not let himself think ; but 
he knew that it was more than he could 
sat playing at the table, a fellow like Linton | afford, and he made up his mind that if he 
might have fancied he saw other lines in his | lost this time, he would not give himself a 
face—unpleasant lines that meant something | chance to lose again. 
beside hard study and lack of exercise. | He picked up the four cards he had drawn 
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Somehow, at this game, he did not look like | in place of the discarded ones, and looked at | 


the same Deacon Young who trotted home| them. His heart gave a bound. 
from football practice last fall, glowing and| He covered the cards for a 
glad to be alive, and thinking how glad his | moment, and then looked at them 
mother would be to hear about him. | again. 

The attitude of most of the club toward the| “Yes, it’s really true,” he said 
class at large was very much what Young’s/to himself. “Surely this hand 
was toward Barrows and Wilson and those | can’t be beaten.” 
fellows. The Invincibles had been frowned! ‘Well, what do you do, deacon ?” 
upon by the class for being “sporty;”’ conse-| For answer Young simply laid 
quently they hated the class. Instead of | down a large bet—unusually large 
changing their conduct, they became “sportier” | for a beginner. 
than ever, and they were fast gaining the repu-| ‘“Wheeyou!” whistled Powelton 
tation of being the fastest men in college. to Drew. “Big bluff the deacon 

The poker game went on. It was getting | is throwing, eh?” 
late, but nobody noticed that. Lee overheard it. He meant 

“Whose deal is it?” to show the deacon that he could 

“Lucky’s.” not be bluffed out, even if he were 

“Oh yes,” said Lucky. He picked up the|a beginner. Besides, he had a 
hand he was willing to stake 
a good deal upon. He put 
down twice the amount of 
Young’s bet. 

“Hoho! the bluff didn’t 
work,’’ laughed Drew. 
“Now, then, deacon, let’s 
see what you can do.” 

“Shut up!” said Young. 
“Don’t bother us!” He 
puffed on his cold cigar a 
moment, and then put down 
another large bet. 

“I’m with you!” said 
Lucky Lee, and he increased 
the stake again. His eyes 
were glistening. 

For several minutes these 
two kept on increasing the. 
amount in the centre of the 
table, one thoughtfully, 
the other excitedly. The 
older players now left off 
making patronizing remarks, 
and became interested. 
Finally Young said, “No, I won’t make 
it any higher. What have you got?” 

Lee slapped down his cards. His voice 
trembled a little as he asked, confidently, 
“Can you beat that ?’’ 


“Easily,” said Young, and he coolly 
laid down his victorious hand. The 


others all looked at it. 
was winning,” he said, calmly enough; 
but his heart was thumping. 


asked Powelton, sneeringly. 
“T wish I had,” thought Young, as he gath- 
| ered in what meant a large winning for one 

Powelton smiled in his superior way. “See | swoop. Lee was laughing loudly to show he 
Lucky’s fingers twitch,” he said, and then | did not care. He was excited, and would have 
added indulgently, “The little boy will get | gone on betting for a long time, Young thought. 
over that in time.” | That was the turning-point. Had Young 

Lee was dealing now. He was too much | lost, he might have stopped; but to stop now 
excited to hear or reply to this sally. It was | would look mean, he reflected. 
one o’clock of the first night he had ever| “The luck has turned,” he whispered to 
played cards for money, and with beginners’ | himself. “I'll play a few more hands.” And 
luck, he had been winning nearly all the | when the game broke up at dawn, he had lost 
evening. | his winnings, and more. 

He picked up his hand and looked at it. | That night he tossed in his bed, and said, “I 
“Who’s coming in?” he asked, trying not to must stop; that’s all there is about it; I must 
appear excited. | Stop.”’ 

Four of the six players simply laid down! The next time they met to play, Young 
their cards hopelessly. ‘Never saw such | said, “Go ahead without me; I don’t feel like 
luck!” one of them said. | it to-night.” 

Young hesitated a moment. He puffed on “The deacon hasn’t any sporting blood. 
an extinguished cigar-butt. “I guess I will,” He’s afraid of his own pupil,” Powelton said, 
he said. “Give me four cards, please.” and the others laughed. Lucky laughed, too; 

“My, but the deacon’s got nerve!”’ said Drew. | he was the pupil. And so Young played. 

“Oh, he’s getting to be an old hand,” said! That night Young won heavily. He felt 
Powelton, laughing. “Look at the way he| especially pleased to win that night. He 
holds his head to one side.” | thought, “I’ll stop the minute I have won back 

“See how coolly he handles his cards!’ | what I lost.” But he did not win back what 
| he had lost, and so played on that night, and 


cards with a nervous hand, and began shuffling 
them. 
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“with a jerk” about a week before the final 
examinations. 

“The crowd” had been playing nearly every 
night, and of late Young had been losing 
nearly every time he played; but he said, “I 
can’t afford to stop now. Surely this bad luck 
can’t continue. I must win! I will win next 
time!” He could not stop. It is called 
“gambler’s fever.” 

He could not sleep; he was neglecting his 
studies. He had used up all his allowance 
of “absences.” He did not mind that, but he 
had within these few weeks lost so much money 
—he would not allow himself to reckon how 
much! He had borrowed from the fellows, 
and he had been steadily drawing from the 
bank the precious money for which he had 











“It’s about time I | 





“Why didn’t you keep on raising him?” | 





remarked Drew. | 
Young paid no attention. He was cool | other nights, until he was brought to a stop 





worked so hard, and which meant so much 
more to him than money meant to boys with 








‘*ON THE REAR PLATFORM.” 


monthly allowances from home. One morning 
he made out another check to his own order. 
“This is positively the last time,” he said to 
himself. He had said that before, but this time 
it was true. 

That night he began to lose with the first 
hand. He laughed, he played recklessly, he 
lost all. He went home, and found a letter in 
his pocket while undressing which he had 
forgotten to open, in hurrying to the game, 
This letter said, “We beg leave to call your 
attention to the fact that your account is over- 
drawn to the amount of seventy-five cents.” 

This meant that William Young owned not 
a cent in the world, and owed the bank 
seventy-five cents in addition to the sums he 
had borrowed from his companions. He was 
bankrupt. But that was not the worst of it. 
That was not the reason he stood by the table 
letting his lamp smoke while he kept staring 
at the letter in his hand. 

He had kept with his personal account the 
fund of his class, and every cent of it was 
gone with the rest. He had held it in trust as 
treasurer—something over one hundred dollars. 

But he had drawn it out unconsciously? 
No; he knew he had used all his own money 
long ago. 

He had meant to return what he had bor- 
rowed from the class fund? Oh yes; but this 
kind of “borrowing” is called embezzlement— 
an ugly word, which really means theft and 
breach of trust combined. 

Young could not take it all in at first. For 
a while he stood there, saying to himself, 
“Isn’t it funny this letter was in my pocket 
all the evening while I was playing—isn’t it 
funny ?” 

Then he looked up, sniffed, and said, ““That 
lamp is smoking again.” He turned it down, 
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and stared at the flame for nearly a minute. 
Then suddenly he blew it out, and was alone in 
the darkness. 

Oh yes, it was all true. There was no way of 
getting out of it. He realized it all now vividly. 
He, William Young, a member of the church, 
son of honest old Farmer Young, was a gambler 
and—yes, he might just as well call it by its right 
name—a THIEF! 

He was the one of whom the others at home 
used to stand in awe because he was going 
East for a higher education. He was the one 
for whom the minister predicted such great 
things. He was the one who had his tuition 
remitted in consideration of “high moral char- 
acter.’ He was the one whose letters from 
college were read aloud at the sewing society 
by a proud little mother, who thought he was 
the best son in the world. 

Why hadn’t he stayed at home and remained 
an honest man, working hard in the bank, or 
as a plain farmer, like good little Charley? 
Oh, how did he ever sink so low? If he only 
had a chance to do it all over again—if he could 
only wake up and find it all a dream—if he 
could only wipe it all out.of existence, how 
joyous and sunny would be life and duty and 
hard work again! 

But it wasn’t a dream! It was all very real 
indeed. None of it could be wiped out. It was 
all there and staring him in the face, real, 
horribly real. And that was not all; matters 
could not remain only as bad as this. He was 
an out-and-out embezzler, liable to be found out 
and exposed as such at any moment—and then 
what? 

Leave college with a disgraced name—but that 
would not be all. The news would go home; it 
would get there before he did. Every one in the 
county would hear it, and talk about him. Some 
of them would laugh and sneer, and say, “Too 
bad!” and really be secretly glad. 

Perhaps the authorities would send and—it 
made him weak and sick to think of it—have 
him arrested—by an officer of the law—and put 
in jail. This would kill his honest, old gray- 
bearded father. And his mother—ah, that hurt 
too much! He shut his eyes; he simply would 
not let himself think of his little mother. 

But what could he do? Time was flying. 
Just now he had heard Old North strike four 
in the dark, silent distance. Every moment 
brought him nearer to ruin. Something must be 
done. 

He took hold of his head to quiet its buzzing. 
“Tt will do no good to think about it any more,” 
he said aloud. “Act, act, act—you must!” 

First, he spent a few bitter moments on his 
knees by the bed. It is no one’s concern what 
he said to God. Then he arose, quite calmly 
struck a match, and with an almost steady hand 
lighted the lamp. Then very deliberately, in a 
matter-of-fact way, he drew up the rocking-chair 


so that the light would come over his left shoulder. | 
He dragged over another chair to put his feet | 
He did a little figuring at | 


upon. He sat down. 
first on the envelope in his hand. Then he 
opened his trigonometry and studied furiously 
until chapel-time. There was, you see, good 
stuff in Will Young yet. 

It would do no good to tell himself any longer 
how low he had fallen; but it would do a great 
deal of good to win the Freshman First Honor 
Prize; and he had no time to lose. 

To win was not a mere ambition now—it was 
a grim necessity. It was the one way of keeping 
from being disgraced in the eyes of the world as 
deeply as he was in his own and God’s. 

The prize would not come until commencement. 
Before that time the class might vote to use its 
money. ‘They might instruct their honorable 
treasurer to expend the funds on decorations and 
a brass band, as was sometimes done at the 
close of examinations to celebrate their sopho- 
morehood, and what would he do then! He 
decided that he must not let himself think about 
that now. It made his heart stop so short it 
fairly hurt; besides, it interrupted his work. 

He had figured it all out in his neat business- 
like hand on the envelope. On one side, under 
assets, he wrote, “Freshman prize, if won, $200.” 
On the other side the following list : 

The Princeton Bank overdraw 
Ft | Powelton, borrowed 


. Lee, 
William Sinclair Drew 23.35 
The class of ninety-blank debt 117.20 


Total $176.30 


Two hundred dollars would “square” him, and 
just leave enough to buy a ticket back to the old 
farm—that is, if he wanted to go there. 

Many times that huge, dark thing in the 
background of his thoughts jumped into the 
foreground and interrupted his work; but he 
accomplished a good deal. He felt a glow of 
hope. It was only ten days to the examinations, 
but it had only been during the past month of 
madness that he had neglected his studies. He 
could soon make that up. 

Just as he started for chapel, he suddenly 
began to wonder if he had been mistaken about 
that prize. Wasn’t it only one hundred dollars 
after all? He took down a catalogue and looked 
it up. He was right, the prize was two hundred 
dollars. : 

“A prize of two hundred dollars, part of the 
income of the J. S. K. fund;” but what was 
this! “To be paid in quarterly instalments 
during the following year!” He had never 
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noticed that before. For a moment it made him 
feel sick at the stomach. Then he decided that 
it was not so bad after all. When he had won 
the prize he could borrow money on the certifi- 
cate of it that would be presented the winner at 
commencement. 

For the first day or two the club guyed him 
| for turning poler, and they thought his serious 
|and grave demeanor was very funny when he 
| declined to join with them in their pursuits. 
| Then came the day he got angry and said, “It 
|makes no difference to me what you fellows 
|think. I’ve quit my foolishness for good, and 
| that’s all there is to it. Now let me alone.” 

He struck the table a heavy blow, and looked 





| 
| 


felt inclined to guy him again. 

“The deacon must have an attack of R. E. 
Morse,” Billy Drew said, as he left the room. 

“TI think he’s pretty hard hit financially,”’ said 
Lucky Lee, who had been pretty hard hit of late 
himself. “He’s working his way through college, 
you know. I wish he had not lost so much 
money.” 

“He had no business playing, then,” said 
Powelton. 

“JT respect him for stopping, anyway,” said 
Todd, who seldom played cards ; recently he had 
not played at all; he had been doing some study- 
ing, “just for fun,” he said. 

“So do I,” said Lee, in a low voice, and other 
low voices agreed. 

Meanwhile, Young was studying as if his life 
depended upon it, and the strain was telling. 
He had lost twenty-four pounds since the football 
season. 

The fellows saw nothing of him now except 
at meals, where he kept his white face turned 
down to the book beside his plate. They had left 
off guying him, and were worrying about him 
instead. 

They began saying, “‘See here, old man, you’ve 
got to quit this. You'll kill yourself if you 
keep on this way. The prize isn’t worth it.” 
But it did no good. Finally a number of them 
came up to his room one evening to see what 
they could do about it. They were headed by 
Lucky Lee. 

“T wish you would let me alone,” was all that 
Young would say. “I’ve simply got to win that 
prize.” 

“Why have you got to?” asked Lucky in his 
nice, refined voice. 

At that Young only smiled queerly, and turned 
to the table where his books were. 

“See here, you old chump,” said Lucky. “I 
believe you’ve got a notion—say, fellows, the 
deacon’s got a notion that just because he owes 
some of us a couple of dollars or so we are in a 
hurry to be paid back. If he thinks that, he’s 
an old ass, isn’t he, fellows?” 

“Why, certainly,” said Powelton. 

“Thank you,” said Young, curtly; “but as I 
said before, I intend to square up at commence- 
ment.”’ 

“Why, we can get along just as well till next 
fall,” Lucky went on, although he had pawned 
his bicycle last week. “In fact, if you’re worrying 
about it, why—well—they were gambling debts, 
Will, and —” 

“Not another word, Lucky,” said Young, 
flushing. ‘That’s no way totalk. I’m an honest 
man and—” then he stopped suddenly; he was 
not an honest man, and this was the first time he 
had been called “Will’ since he left home, and 
home was what he hated most of all to think of 
in these days. This was Lucky Lee, who never 
would have had gambling debts if it had not 
been for him. 

Altogether he felt very queer and wrought up, 
and for a wild moment he had a notion to tell 
them all about it, and make a clean breast 
of it. 

If he had done so they might have helped him 
out and sworn secrecy; but Young was not the 
sort that could do it. “Please go away, fellows, 
and leave me alone. You’re mighty good, but— 
you don’t understand,” he said. 

They could see something was troubling him 
greatly. They did go away, and although they 
did not understand the case, they felt very sorry. 
After that Todd, without telling the reason, left 
off studying hard and took to rambling in the 
woods again. 

“Aren’t you going to try for the prize, then?” 
they asked him. 

“T wouldn’t stand any chance against Young,” 
he answered. But the others were not so sure 
about that. 

Meanwhile every hour brought final examina- 
tions sixty minutes nearer, and Young, all alone 
in his little bake-oven of a room, was studying as 
probably no student had ever studied in that old 
room before. Sometimes he felt that even his 
powerful constitution would not stand the strain 
much longer; but he could not afford to break 
down or die until after commencement, until 
after disgrace had been averted trom his family 
name. It was that thought which kept his heavy 
eyelids open. 

Examination week was like a long, hideous 
nightmare. 

There were tasks that seemed superhuman 
to perform, and with them the sickening dread 
that he could not perform them. When the 
last paper was finished and handed in he had a 
horrible conviction that he had lost the prize. 
He felt sure of it. 





But he could not be sure until commencement 





as if he meant everything he said; and no one | 


COMPANION. 


day itself, and before that came four days of 
preliminary commencement gaiety. Each one of 
these days contained for Young twenty-four 
hours of suspense, and these were worse than 
examination days; there was nothing to take his 
mind off what he did not want to think about. 
He could not sleep. His nerves were used up; 
and everybody else was so happy! 

The campus was bright with hundreds of 
attractive girls in summer costumes, and alive 
with rollicking old graduates holding noisy 
reunions. But even at the baseball game, when 
the nine was beating Yale and every one else 
was crazy with exultant joy, Young was saying 
to himself, “How should I break the news to 








mother? Should I let matters take their course, 
| or—what are they all cheering for now? Oh, I 
| see, Cap has made another hit!” 

| The worst of it was that he had no one to take 








SADIE. 


him out of himself. Nearly all his classmates 
and all his intimates had gone home, as freshmen 
usually do, without waiting for commencement. 
He wandered about all alone; and all alone he 
went in to hear his fate decided on commence- 
ment morning. 

Near the door he stood squeezed in beside some 
graduates he had never seen before, who wondered 
why this long, gaunt undergraduate started so 
when the clerk of the board of trustees arose 
and began to announce the fellowships and 
prizes. 

The awards were read from a long list in the 
clerk’s hand, and after each announcement there 
was a cheer from the members of the literary 
society to which the victor belonged. It delayed 
matters so. Sometimes they cheered several times. 
Then the clerk cleared his throat and went on 
slowly. ; 

At last he came down toward the end of the 
list. 

“Now, then,” said Young, bracing himself. 
“IT know I am going to lose.” He did not dare 
look up. Just in front of him sat a good-looking 
girl. He saw her put her pretty orange-and- 
black-bordered programme to her lips and sup- 
press a yawn while the loud, monotonous voice 
of the clerk said, “The Freshman First Honor 
Prize awarded to J. Milton Barrows, of Pennsyl- 
vania.”” 

Young stood perfectly still. He did not move 
a muscle. He heard the loud cheering. He 
heard a man behind him say, “Well! well!” 
He heard the band strike up a lively air. Still 
looking at the girl, he saw her begin to beat time 
to the music with her programme against her 
pursed lips. 

Then he shut his eyes tight for a moment and 
asked himself, ‘What was it I was going to do? 
I cannot think. What was it? Shall—shall I 
telegraph to moth —”’ 

In a few minutes the valedictorian had finished 
his oration, then the benediction was pronounced, 
and the audience flocked out laughing and talking 
while the band played with all its might. Com- 
mencement was over, and the college year a 
matter of history. 

A few hours later Young was speeding across 
the country at the rate of ever so many miles an 
hour toward the old prairie farm, toward the home 
he had disgraced. 





He did not know why he was going home, 
unless it was because the watch he pawned | 
brought just the right amount of money. Instinct | 
made him do it, perhaps. 

As the train started off down the grade he | 
‘stood on the rear platform, and Jooked back at 
the.green campus and the dear old brown build- | 
ings. 

“Perhaps,” he said to himself, “perhaps in 
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time they’ll forget that there ever was a fellow 
named ‘Deacon’ Young.” 

Then the car turned the curve, and the college 
was hidden from view. 


(To be continued.) 
Se eed 


SELF - REPROACH. 


Deep in the heart is an avenging power, 
Conscious of right and wrong. ere is no shape 
Reproach can take one-half so terrible 

As wherthat shape is given by ourselves. 


L. BE. Landon. 
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Mrs. Mead’s Experiment. 


F you could know Mrs. Mead, with her sweet 
dignity and well-bred manner of speech, 
this story would mean much more to you 
than I can hope to make it signify. And 
Sadie, too—one really needs to see her 
flower-like face and dainty self in order to 
believe that a girl who used such language 
could be otherwise than coarse and 
commonplace. 

Mr. Mead is a stern man in appearance, 
but one who seldom rebukes his children, 
except in some impersonal way. When 
he pronounces a neat little epigram, with 
his eyes fixed on nobody in particular, the 
family know exactly what he means, and 
the lesson is apt to be taken as he intends. 
When, as rarely happens, he feels that a direct 
reproof is called for, a few mild words from him 
go far. 

As arule his method is a good one, but there 
have been crises in the Mead history when Mr. 
Mead, method and all, was ineffective. Then he 
left his wife to win or lose the day alone, as best 
she could. 

Sadie was just eighteen years old when she 
returned from a year at school—never mind 
where ; telling would be unkind—to her home in 
a small town of northern Wisconsin. 

She was a slender, refined-looking girl, with 
large brown eyes and waving hair and just a 
touch of pink showing through the transparent 
fairness of her complexion. She looked poetic, 
but she talked—slang. 

Hers was not the ordinary, occasional slang, 
but a constant, ever-ready stream. That year at 
school had given her a vocabulary, the range of 
which caused both of her younger brothers to 
open eyes of astonishment and, as she expressed 
it, “take a back seat for her without a mur- 
mur.” 

Mr. Mead was horrified. He made valuable 
remarks on the evils of the habit, until his 
children knew all he had to say by heart; but 
his valuable remarks had no effect on Sadie. 

Mrs. Mead was distressed. She talked to Sadie 
seriously. Sadie promised faithfully to “make a 
try” at doing better, but after a little slang again 
abounded in her talk. Mrs. Mead believed that 
somewhere, deep in Sadie’s heart, so deep 
perhaps that she herself did not know that it 
existed, was an idea that her way of talking was 
rather clever, after all. 

As soon as Mrs. Mead reached this conclusion 
she began to plan a revelation for her daughter ; 
and everything conspired to help her. 

That very evening Sadie came in in ‘great 
excitement, and late for tea. Some one had 
asked her whether they could entertain at their 
home the professor of English Literature, who 
was to give the next course of University 
Extension lectures at the church. 

“Tt’s just for one night, you know, mamma,” 
she explained. “He comes once a week for six 
weeks, and a different family has him every 
time. Of course I said we would. The rest of 
the girls are all green-eyed about it. Judging 
by his picture, he’s a peach!” 

She had taken her place at the table while 
she was speaking. Her brother Hal, who sat 
opposite, looked up with a smile. 

“‘He’s handsomer than the last lecturer, is he. 
Sade?” he asked. 

“Well, I should howl!” said Sadie, in a sweet, 
musical voice. 

Mr. Mead looked at his daughter for a moment. 

“You had better go outdoors to do it,’”’ was all 
he said. 

But because he said it, the event was tragic. 
Every one looked aghast, and Sadie left the table 
to ery away the evening in her own room. 

After that, for a full week, Sadie said so little 
in her father’s presence, and said that little so 
well, that he began to think her habit cured. But 
in reality,she was only keeping back her slang 
while he was near. 

The day came when the professor of English 
Literature was expected at their house. Sadie 
happened to be out when he arrived, and did not 
see the meeting between him and her mother, or 
she would have been as much surprised as was 
Professor Hamill himself, when he discovered 
that Mrs. Mead was an old school friend of 
whom he had lost sight for many years. 

After a little chat, Mrs. Mead cautioned her 
husband and the professor not to mention before 
the children that they had met before, explaininy 
her request by unfolding in a lowered tone a 
little plan that she had just formed. 

When she had finished, her husband said, 
“Capital, my dear, only I fear you can’t carry it 
through successfully,” while Professor Hamill, 
with a twinkle in his dark eyes that denied th: 
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gray of his mustache and hair, looked straight at 
Mrs. Mead, and said: 

‘Now I am sure that you are the same Jennie 
Ewing I used to know!” 

At that moment Sadie came modestly into the 
room. Her pretty manner and gentle voice 
seemed to fill Professor Hamill with surprise. 
He looked at her and looked at her again, in a 
wondering way, as if he did not quite believe his 
eyes. 

Sadie, conscious of his gaze, could not suppress 
a feeling of satisfaction in attracting so much 
attention from this distinguished-looking gentle- 
man, and when, a little later, her mother excused 
herself and left Sadie with her father to entertain 
their guest, she was very careful that her lan- 
guage should deserve no criticism. She felt 
the professor’s eyes resting upon her more than 
once with what seemed to her increasing 
approbation. 

When they were gathered around the table, 
spread with snowy damask and decked with the 
daintiest china and shiniest silver, Sadie found 
herself pitying the other girls, who could not 
have Professor Hamill at their house. She quite 
plumed herself upon the sweet picture he would 
carry away with him of their little home. The 
table was pretty; the boys were looking hand- 
some and behaving well; the conversation was 
agreeable—altogether, she reflected, everything 
was at its very best. 

At that instant she was startled from her 









revery by her mother’s voice. 

“But, seriously, Professor Hamill,” she was 
saying, “speaking of the “Tempest,’ isn’t it a | 
good deal of a fake to try and make out that 
Shakespeare meant so much by that simple little 
song he has the fairies sing? Not but what I 
think Shakespeare is *way up,—I consider him 
the daisy writer of the world,—but it does make | 
me tired to have people search out meanings that | 
he never put there, that’s all!’ 

Sadie glanced quickly at her father, whose | 
eyes were fixed upon his plate, then at her | 
mother, who seemed all unconscious of having 
said anything unusual. 

Professor Hamill answered Mrs. Mead gravely. | 

“Qh, of course,” said she, when he had finished. | 
“You’re a whirler when it comes to argument 
and no mistake, but you know there’s something | 
in what I was saying, all the same!” 

Hal choked at that word “whirler’” from his | 


“And that is what I often feel like saying to 
you.”’ 


“But, mamma, if you knew how coarse it | but when she saw little Elizabeth Ann, her face | 


sounded !”’ 

“T do know—you have-shown me.” 

“Oh, but I don’t care for myself! If I had 
done it! But to have any one think that you 
talk so—that’s the part I can’t endure!’’ 


“And that, too, is what I have felt like saying that was quite true. 


to you, over and over again, my child.” 


“No, mamma, no! I know it’s horrible in me, | to count for anything 
but it sounds so much worse in you—in any one 


of your age! I’m sure it does.’”’ 

“But unless you stop, dear child, you will be 
talking that way at my age, yourself.’ 
Sadie was silent for a little while. 
suddenly lifted up her tear-stained face. 
“I’m done with slang, forever,” she resolved. 

Mrs. Mead bent down and kissed her. She 
felt sure the promise would be kept, this time. 

Later, when Sadie knew about the little plot, 
and how the professor had been warned of what 
was coming, she only said, “It’s all right, any- 
way. I’m glad they did it! I never knew what 
a dreadful thing slang was, until that night. It 
was a perfect eye-opener—I mean revelation—to 
me!” GRACE ETHELWYN Copy. 


Then she 
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Elizabeth Ann. 
HERE 


were already seven 
children in the Had- 
ley family when 
Elizabeth Ann was 
born. Still her par- 
ents, although poor, 
did not share the 
opinion of those who 
said that Elizabeth 





Ann was ‘‘not 
needed.”” 
Although their 


small home was al- 
ready so greatly 
crowded that the 
children had to sleep 
three in a bed, Mr. 


that room could be made for 
her brothers and sisters were so much pleased 


THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 











She was, as Tom said, a little resentfully, only 
“decently civil” to the older Hadley children; 


glowed with pleasure. 
“Why, you little beauty!” she exclaimed. 


“Where did you get all your good looks? Not 
from your old auntie, 
that’s certain.” And 
Zig 
“We're not going EA s 


e 





with her,” said Lucy 
Hadley to her sister 
Jennie, when they 
were going to bed that 
night. “But then,’ 
she added, generously, 
“I'd rather have her 
fond of Elizabeth Ann 
than of me.” 

Mrs. Kelso unques- 
tionably grew very 
fond of her little name- 
sake. For the sake 
of Elizabeth Ann’s 
pretty eyes she pro- 
longed her visit many 
days beyond the time 
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“Think of all the advantages she will have 
with her aunt!” said Mrs. Hadley. 

“Who cares for advantages?” said Jennie, 
with the nearest approach to impertinence to her 
mother of which she had ever been guilty. 

“Of course we shall miss her very much at 
first,” said Mrs. Had- 
ley, “but we = shall 
become reconciled to 
her absence. We must 
put aside our own 
selfish .sorrow, and 
think only of Eliza- 
beth Ann’s good.” 

At the end of two 
weeks, however, they 
were not reconciled to 
the absence of Eliza- 
beth Ann. 

“And mother misses 
her a good deal more 
than she'll admit,” 
said Jennie, “I saw 
her kissing Elizabeth 
Ann’s little red shawl 
yesterday, when she 








she had set for her 
departure. Finally she 
came to believe that 
she could not do with- 
out the society of this 
fascinating little lady. 

“See here, Ellen,’ she said bluntly to Mrs. 
Hadley, ‘‘you know I’m a plain-spoken woman. 
I never beat around the bush when I’ve anything 
to say, and you see how I’ve taken to little 
Elizabeth Ann here.” 

The little girl was on her great-aunt’s lap at | 
the time. The old lady bent over and kissed | 
her brown curls, and resumed in a softer tone | 
than was common with her: 

“She has warmed my heart like sunshine. I 
want her! Let me have her, Ellen—you have 
so many, and I have none! [I don’t ask you to 
give her tome outright and sign adoption papers ; 
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and Mrs. Hadley felt | every advantage that money can buy. 
Elizabeth Ann; and such a bright little creature it seems a pity to | I have to walk all the way.” 


at least, not now. Let me have her for a few | 
years. I'll give her a splendid education and | 
She is | 


have her reared in this half-civilized little 





didn’t know I was 
looking.” 

“Yes,” said Tom, 
“and she’s taken 


Elizabeth Ann’s pho- 


tograph out of the 
— album, and set it on 
the mantel in the 


bedroom, where she can see it the first thing in 
the morning and the last thing at night.” 

The children agreed that they wished Great- 
aunt Elizabeth had never shown her face at 
their house. Ben took little part in the discussion, 
—he was a quiet fellow, anyway,—but all at once 
he startled his brothers and sisters by saying: 

“I know what I’m going to do!” 

“What?” they chorused eagerly. 

“I’m going for Elizabeth Ann!” 

“Why, Ben Hadley, you aren’t!”’ 

“T am!” 

“When?” 

“To-day.” 

“It’s four hundred miles!” 

“I don’t care if it’s four thousand! I'll go if 


“How will you go if you don’t walk?” asked 


mother’s lips. He tried to smother his laughter | that they often nearly quarrelled as to whose | Western town, where she can have no educa-| Jennie. 


with a cough, but failed. Then he excused him- | 
self and left the table, followed ignominiously | 
by Frank, whose face was purple. 

“The boys appear to be all broken up over 
something,” remarked their mother, calmly. “I 
used to have those fits of laughter at the most 
unheard-of times when I was young. I remem- 
ber once in church, especially, when I laughed 
so | thought I’d hurt myself.” 

Sadie almost gasped. She, for one, felt no 
desire to laugh. Her color came and went. At 
one moment she was covered with mortification ; 
at the next she believed her mother to have lost 
her reason. Then, filled with hot anger at the 
unkindness of it all, she gazed reproachfully at 
Mrs. Mead, only to be thrown back upon herself 
by that lady’s sweet unconsciousness. 

But through and over all ran the sense of 
shame at the knowledge that Professor Hamill’s 
high opinion of them all was rapidiy being 
brought to nothing. 

Mrs. Mead, meanwhile, talked almost con- 
stantly, and scarcely uttered the shortest sentence 
without using some bit of slang. 

She remarked on this thing or the other that 
“made her wrists ache; she spoke of a book 
she had been reading which “‘wasn’t half bad,” | 
and another that was “immense.” She lamented 
the fact that a certain person was “a little off,” 
and mentioned another who, she said, was 
“strictly in it.” Once she even answered some- 
thing the professor said with, “Now you’re 
shouting! That’s exactly what I think.” 

Then she turned to Sadie. 

“Why, my dear,” she said, “you aren’t eating 
alittle bit. Try some of your cake—the chocolate 
is the best—it’s out of 
sight!” 

Sadie had never felt 
anything like the hor- 
ror it gave her to have 
those expressions of 
her own come tripping 
from her mother’s 
careful tongue. She 
was thankful when 
her father finally sug- 
gested that it was 
growing rather late. 

“That’s what,” said 
Mrs. Mead, rising 
from the table. “We'll 
have to get a hustle on 
us if we mean to be 
on time at the lecture. 
Come, Sadie.” 

Sadie lingered, and Mrs. Mead let her husband 
and the professor pass into the other room with- 
out her. Then, “Come, Sadie,” she said again. 

Sadie’s face was buried in her handkerchief. 

“O Mamma Mead!” she sobbed. “How could 
you do it—oh! how could you?” 

“That is what I feel like saying every day to 
you, Sadie.” 

“Oh—but at such a time! What did he—could 
he think? It disgraced us—it just disgraced us!” | 








“YoU LITTLE BEAUTY.” 


turn it was to hold the tiny, red-faced baby. 


j 


tional advantages, and no association with people 


“There’s the twenty-five dollars I’ve laid by, a 


“You act as if there’d never been a baby in | and things that would make her the girl she | dollar at a time, toward the new roof for the 


this house before,” said Mrs. Hadley. 

“There never was one so pretty and cunning 
as Elizabeth Ann,” said little Mary Jane, who, 
although she had a pug nose, freckles and red 
hair, was not at all envious. 
spoke true. 


one of the Hadley flock. There never was a 


daintier, more delicately beautiful little creature | exactly as | would a daughter of my own. 


than Elizabeth Ann in her sixth month. 


“She doesn’t look a mite like the others,” said | of mine in the city. 
the neighbors, when Elizabeth Ann was nine | beth Ann, if only for a while! 
“Tt’s strange where she got her lovely | home for a visit every year, and you shall visit 


years old. 





Now Mary Jane | Mrs. Hadley. 
The baby really was the prettiest | she had gained, made haste to add: 


; don’t know how lonely I am in that great house | proof 
Do let me have little Eliza- | 


might be.”’ 

This was the strongest argument Mrs. Kelso 
could have used. 
her children was a source of constant regret to | 
Mrs. Kelso, seeing the advantage 


I’ll educate her 
You 


“Pll have her taught music. 


She shall come 


dark eyes and golden-brown hair, when all the her once a year. She shall not lose her affection 
others have eyes of no color in particular and | for her mother, or for her brothers and sisters.” 


hair that’s either red or mighty closeto it. If she 


The brothers and sisters were very sober thaf 


could only be dressed up fine, she’d be a regular evening when Mrs. Hadley laid the matter 


little beauty.” 


When Elizabeth Ann was a year old, Mrs. | 
Hadley was left a widow. Since then the family | said Ben, but his heart was heavy none the less. 
had grown poorer and poorer. So none of the | “I’d like to see her have advantages.” 


Hadley children were ever “dressed up fine.” 
But no amount of finery could have made Eliza- 


} 


beth Ann look prettier or sweeter than she often | 


looked in her cheap but clean little blue and 
white cotton pinafores, or in her one little white 
Sunday-go-to-meeting apron, with its tiny ruffle 
that her mother ironed and fluted with such 
loving care and patience. And sometimes, too, 
a bow of fresh blue ribbon would be tied in 
Elizabeth Ann’s shin- 
ing hair. But this was 
not often; all that 
Mrs. Hadley and the 
older children earned 
was needed to keep 
the large family 
clothed and fed. 

But better times 
were coming. Did not 
Ben, the oldest boy, 
who was learning to 
be a carpenter, often 
take Elizabeth Ann 
on his lap and say, 
“When brother gets 
so he can earn full 
wages, he’ll buy you 
a blue silk dress with 
a white lace flounce, 
and you shall have a 
new ribbon for your 
hair every day.” ‘To 
these promises Eliza- 
beth Ann 
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before them. 
“It would be a great thing for Elizabeth Ann,” 


“So would 1,” said Mary Jane, quietly, as she 
gazed into the fire with half-closed eyes. “She 
ought to have just the advantages Aunt Elizabeth 


would give her, but —’’ and she sighed heavily. 


“But what ?’’ asked Tom. 

“Nothing,” said Mary Jane; but she bit her 
lower lip in a way that told of repressed words 
and thoughts. 

Leaving their own feelings out of the question, 
all agreed that it would be a “splendid thing for 
Elizabeth Ann,” and so they decided to let the 
child go with her great-aunt; but when they 
went to bed that night, there was none of the | 
usual noise and laughter. Little Joe and Harry 
even omitted their customary pillow fight, and 
only Jennie and Mary Jane knew how they 
cried themselves to sleep in each other’s arms. 

Elizabeth Ann and her great-aunt went away 
two days later. Elizabeth Ann was in a flutter 
of childish excitement that her brothers and 
sisters shared to a certain degree, now that 
they had definitely made up their minds to let 
her go. 

Ever since the decision had been reached their 
Great-aunt Elizabeth had been most kind and 
gracious, and.on the morning of her departure 
she presented each of them with a shining five- 
dollar gold-piece, with many hints of wonderful 
presents to be sent them from the city, as she 
said, by Elizabeth Ann. 

The entire family went to the station to see | 
the two off. When the last flutter of the little 


| girl’s small white handkerchief was seen from 
listened | the car window, Elizabeth Ann’s mother and 


with sparkling eyes. Now she had been named | brothers and sisters went soberly homeward. 


for an aunt of her mother’s, Elizabeth Ann Kelso, 
This lady, who lived in a distant city, had sent 


| 


Each tried to appear happy and resigned, but no 
one wholly sueceeded. Mary Jane, indeed, 


her namesake a powder-puff in a blue celluloid | slipped up to her own room, and when she came 


box at the little one’s birth, and thereafter wholly | down her eyes were red and swollen. 
old Harold suddenly burst into tears. 


ignored her existence. 
When little Elizabeth Ann was eight years 


‘Ten-year- 


“Why, Harold!” said his mother. “What is 


old, however, her great-aunt appeared unexpect- | it?” 
“T want ’Liz’beth A-a-a-nn!’”’ he wailed. 
“So do I!’ wailed Lucy May, who was eleven. 


edly at the home of the Hadleys. 
rich and childless widow of about sixty-five. 





She was 2 





The lack of good schools for | do another year.” 


house. I can patch up 
the old roof so it will 


“It leaks worst over 
jmine and Jennie’s 
bedroom,” said Mary 
Jane, “and we'd 
rather sleep in water- 
nightgowns 
than have Elizabeth 
Ann away, wouldn’t 
we, Jen?” 

“I'd rather sleep 
|under an umbrella,” 
replied Jennie, “and 
I’ve got four dollars 
I’ve saved toward a 
winter cloak. You 
may have that, Ben.” 
| “And you may have 
|all there is in my 
|penny bank,” said 
| little Joe. 

“And in mine, too,”’ 
| said Harold. 

| “There’s the five 
| dollars apiece Aunt 
Elizabeth gave us,” 
said Jennie, 

But Ben shook his 
head. 

“The rest of you 
may do as you please,” 
said he, “but I'm 
going to take my five dollars back to Aunt 

Elizabeth. I've felt all along as if it was the 
same kind of money Joseph’s brethren took when 
they sold him into Egypt.” 

“Yes, I feel that way, too,” said Jennie, 
much impressed. “Of course I never meant to 
sell all my share in little Elizabeth Ann for a 
five-lollar gold-piece. You may take mine back, 
Ben.” 

“Take mine, too, Ben,” cried Lucy May. 

In a minute seven five-dollar gold-pieces were 
lying in a heap on the table before him. 

“I’ve been thinking,” said he, “that it would 
be nice if we could keep my going a secret from 
mother. She has talked to me more than to the 
rest of you, I being the oldest, and I can tell 
you she’s grieving her heart out for Elizabeth 
Ann. Suppose we give her a grand surprise? 
I was to have gone out into the country this 
afternoon to work five or six days on a lathing 
job. 

“I don’t have to go, however, because Joe 
Bently will be glad to go in my place. I'll just 
slip off for the east on the three o'clock train. 
Mother won’t be at home until evening. 

“Now remember, we are going to see how well 
you little ones can keep a secret.’’ 

“Cross my heart 1’ll never tell,”’ said Harold. 

“I ought to get back by next Saturday, and 
that’s mother’s birthday. Now, Jen, you and 








* BLIZABETH ANN IN 
HIS ARMS,"’ 
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‘now she felt quite sure of it. 
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Mary Jane fly around and help me 
to get off. It’s just ninety minutes 
until train-time.” 

Mrs. Kelso and her little niece 
were at breakfast in the handsome 
dining-room of the city house—that is, 
Mrs. Kelso was at breakfast. Little 
Elizabeth Ann—for some reason— was 
not eating very much of the daintily 
served meal. Suddenly she pushed 
her new silver milk-mug away from 
her. 

“T wish I had my own yellow mug 
at home to drink milk out of,” she 
said. 

“You do?” 

“Yes, ma’am. And I wish I had 
batter-cakes like my mamma makes, 
and I wish my brother Tom was 
here to say funny things at the table 
to make us all langh. We laughed 
like sixty at the table at our house.’ 

“You may laugh here if you want 
to, my dear.” 

“How may I? There isn’t any- 
thing to laugh at. This is just the 
stillest house!” 

“But you may make all the noise 
you like, you know, dear. 1 shall be 
glad to hear it.’’ 

“T hate to make a noise all by 
myself. It sounds so funny and—and 
scary, somehow. It’s a drefful lone- 
some house.” 

“Why don’t you play with the 
dolls I’ve bought you? Aren’t they 
nice enough ?” 

“TI don’t like them. They’re not 
comp’ny for me, someway,” said 
Elizabeth Ann. 

Poor child! she did not feel like 
shaking, scolding or hugging any of 
her new dolls with silk dresses, lace 
flounces, kid shoes and velvet coats. 
She longed for Toots, her own dear 
rag dolly, which she could shake 
when she chose, and stand on its head 








‘* WHILE THE TROOPS CHEERED.’’ 


again,—while a provident lieutenant 
with some more troops lashed spa.’s 
and things together for a raft, and 
other gangs pumped desperately on to 
what was left of the saloons and the 
magazines. 

One record says quaintly, “It was 
necessary to make some deviation 
from the usual military evolutions 
while the flames were in progress.” 
The men, formed in sections, counter- 
marched round the forward part of 
the ship, which may perhaps be better 
understood when it is stated that 
those with their faces to the after part 
where the fire raged were on their 
way to relieve their comrades who had 
been working below. Those proceed- 
ing “forward” were going to recruit 
their exhausted strength, and prepare 
for another attack when it came to 
their turn. 

No one seemed to have much hope 
of saving the ship, so long as the last 
powder was unexploded. Indeed, 
Captain Castle told an officer of the 
54th that the game was up, and the 
officer replied, ““We’ll fight till we’re 
driven overboard.” It seemed he 
would be taken at his word, for just 
then the signalling powder and the 
ammunition casks went up, and the 
ship from midships aft looked like one 
volcano. 

The cartridges sputtered like erack- 
ers, and cabin doors and timbers were 
shot up all over the deck, and two or 
three men were hurt. But—this isn’t 
in any official record—just after the 
roar of it, when the stern was dipping 
and all believed the Sarah Sands 
was settling for her last lurch, some 
merry jester of the 54th cried: “Lights 
out!” and the jovial captain shouted 
back, “All right, we’ll keep the old 
woman afloat yet.” 

Not one man of the troops made 
any attempt to get on to the rafts; 








in a corner when it was bad without 
fear of ruining its finery. She longed 
for her string of spools, too, which Brother 
Ben had painted for her, no two the same 
color. At the thought of these treasures her 

lip quivered. 

“I wish —” she said, “I wish —” 

“You wish what, my dear ?”’ 

Elizabeth Ann’s eyes suddenly filled with 
tears. She struggled bravely for a moment. 

“I wish,” she burst out, “I was home!” 

Then, with her face in her hands, she wept 
passionately. “I—I want my mamma!” she 
sobbed. “I—want Bro—Brother—Ben—and the 
others! I want my—my—own little bed! I— 
I—want my Toots dolly! I—I—want to—go— 
ho-o-o-me!”” 

Her voice rose to a pitiful wail and she wept 
convulsively. Her great-aunt knelt by her chair 
with a troubled look on her face. 

Mrs. Kelso had been thinking for some days 
that her experiment was going to prove a failure; | 


At that moment a servant entered the room. 

“If you please, ma’am,” she said, “there is a 
boy, or maybe you’d call him a young man, at 
the door to see you. He says his name is Ben 
Hadley.” 

Elizabeth Ann sprang from her chair and 
sped into the hall. 

“Ben! Ben! O Ben!” she cried. 

A moment later he came in with Elizabeth 
Ann in his arms. She clasped him tightly about 
his neck, and snuggled her pink cheek close to 
his sunburned one. 

“T’ve come for her, Aunt Elizabeth,” he said, 
simply. “We couldn’t get along without her at 
home.” 

He looked toward his aunt, prepared for a 
storm of angry protest. To his surprise, none 
came. 

“T think she needs you, too, Ben,” his great- 
aunt said, and she added, in a gentler tone than 
Ben had ever heard her use, “Perhaps, after all, 
Ben, the advantages I would have given her are 
of less value than the love of her mother and 
brothers and sisters. It would be a pity to 
separate her from so much honest affection. 
Take her, Ben. She will be happier with you 
than with me.” 

Before he went, however, Great-aunt Elizabeth, 
who was become, Ben thought, very kind, showed 
him many of the interesting and pleasant things 
in the city. On the morning of his departure, 
she said, in her abrupt way: 

“See here, Ben, if you would like to come and 
stay with me two or three years and learn some 
good trade or profession, I’d be glad to have you. 
Maybe they could spare you better than Elizabeth 
Ann at home, much as they love you, and I 
would see to it that the loss of your wages was 
made up to your mother. Of course I would 
provide for you here.” 

“T hadn’t the face to say anything about the 
money you sent back to her after that,” said 
Ben, when, having reached home with Elizabeth 
Ann, he was getting ready to return. “I guess 
we didn’t judge her motives fairly when she gave 
us the money. In fact, I don’t believe that we 
judged her fairly in anything.” 


J. L. HARBOUR. 














By Rudyard Kipling. 


EN have sailed the seas for so many 
years, and have there done such amazing 
things in the face of danger, difficulty 

and death that no one tale of heroism exists 
which cannot be capped by at least a score of 
others. But since the behavior of bodies of 
untried men under trying cireumstances is always 
interesting, and since I have been put in posses- 
sion of some facts not very generally known, I 
have chosen for my contribution the story of the 
Sarah Sands. 

She was a small four-masted—you must 
specially remember the masts—iron-built screw- 
steamer of eleven hundred tons, chartered to 
take out troops to India. That was in 1857, the 
year of the Indian mutiny, when anything that 
could sail or steer was in great demand; for 
troops were being thrown into the country against 
time. 

Among the regiments was the 54th of the Line, 
now the Second Battalion of the Dorset Regi- 
ment—a good corps, about a hundred years old, 
with a very fair record of service but in no 
special way differing, so far as one can see, from 
a hundred other regiments. 

It was hurried out in three ships. The head- 
quarters,—that is to say the lieutenant-colonel, the 
regimental books, pay-chest, band and colors,— 
you must specially remember the colors—with 
some fourteen officers, three hundred and fifty- 
four rank and file, and perhaps a dozen women, 
left Portsmouth on August 15th, all packed tight 
in the Sarah Sands. 

Her crew, with the exception of the engineers 
and firemen, seemed to have been foreigners and 
pier-head jumpers picked up at the last minute. 
They were bad, lazy and insubordinate. 

The accommodation for the troops was gener- 
ously described as “inferior,” and what men 
called inferior in ’57 would now be called vile. 
Nor, in spite of the need, was there any great 
hurry about the Sarah Sands. She was two 
long months reaching Cape ‘l'own, and she stayed 
there five days to coal, leaving on October 20th. 
By this time the crew were all but openly muti- 
nous, and ‘he troops, who must have learned a 
little seamanship, worked her out of Harbor. 

On November 7th, nearly three weeks later, a 
squall struck her and carried away her foremast, 
and it is to be presumed that the troops turned to | 
and cleared away the wreckage. On November | 
11th the real trouble began, for in the afternoon 
of November 11th—three months out from Ports- 
mouth—a party of soldiers working in the hold 
saw smoke coming up from the after-hatch. 

They were then, maybe, within a thousand | 
miles of Mauritius, in half a gale and a sea full | 
of sharks. Captain Castle, the skipper, promptly | 
lowered and provisioned the boats; with some | 
difficulty got them overside and put the women | 





into them. Some of the sailors, the bad kind,— 
the engineers and firemen and a few others 
behaved well,—jumped into the long-buat and 
kept away from the ship. They knew she 
carried two magazines full of cartridges. 

The troops, on the other hand, did not make 
any fuss, but under their officers’ orders cleared 
out the starboard or right-hand magazine, while 
volunteers tried to save the regimental colors. 
These stood at the end of the saloon, probably 
clamped against a partition behind the captain’s 
chair, and the saloon was full of smoke. Two 
lieutenants made a dash for them and were nearly 
suffocated; a ship’s quartermaster, Richard 
Richmond was his name, put a wet cloth over 
his face, managed to tear down the colors, and 
then fainted. A private, and his name was W. 
Wiles, dragged out both Richmond and the colors, 
and the two men dropped senseless on deck 
while the troops cheered. That, at least, was a 
good omen. 

The saloon must have been one of the narrow, 
cabin-lined, old-fashioned “‘cuddies’’ placed above 
the screw, and all the fire was in the stern of the 
ship, behind the engine-room. It was blazing 
very close to the port or left-hand magazine, and 
as an explosion there would have blown the 
Sarah Sands in two, they called for more 
volunteers, and one of the lieutenants who had 
been choked in the saloon went down first and 
passed up a barrel of ammunition, which was 
joyfully hove overboard. After this example 
work went on with regularity. 

They pulled up the fainting men with ropes, 
while those who did not faint grabbed what they 
could get at in the smother, and an official and 
serene quartermaster-sergeant stood on the hatch 
as he jotted down the number of barrels in his 
note-book. They pulled out all except two which 
slid from the arms of a fainting man,—there was 
a great deal of fainting that evening,—and rolled 
out of reach. Besides these were a couple of 
barrels of signalling powder for the ship’s use; 
but this the troops did not know, and were the 
more comfortable for their ignorance. 

Then the flames broke through the after-deck, 
the light attracting shoals of sharks, and the 
mizzenmast flared up and went overside with a 
crash. This would have veered the stern of the 
ship head to wind, in which case the flames must 
have swept forward, but a man with a hatchet 
ran along the bulwarks and cut the wreck clear, 
while the boats surged and rocked at a safe 
distance, and the sharks tried to upset them with 
their tails. 

A captain of the 54th—he was a jovial soul 
and made jokes throughout the war—headed a 
party of men to cut away the bridge, the deck- 
cabins and everything else that was inflammable, 
—this in case of the flames sweeping forward 





and when they found the ship was 
still floating, they went to work double 
tides. At this point in the story we come 
across Mr. Frazer, the Scotch engineer, who, 
like all his countrymen, had been holding 
his trump card in reserve. He knew the 
Sarah was built with a water-tight bulk- 
head behind the engine-room and the coal 
bunkers, and he proposed to cut through the 
deck above that bulkhead and drown the fire. 
Also he pointed out that it would be as well to 
remove the coal in the bunkers, as the bulkhead 
was almost red-hot and the coal was catching. 

So volunteers dropped into the bunkers, each 
man for the minute or two that he could endure, 
and shovelled away the singeing, fuming fuel, 
and other volunteers were lowered with ropes 
into the bonfire aft, and when they could throw 
no more water they were hauled up half-roasted. 

Mr. Frazer’s plan saved the ship; although 
every particle of wood in the after part of her 
was destroyed, and a bluish vapor hung over the 
red-hot iron beams and ties, and the sea for miles 
about looked like blood under the glare, as they 
pumped and passed water in buckets, flooding 
the stern, sluicing the bulkhead and damping 
the coal beyond the bulkhead all through the 
long night. The very sides of the ship were red- 
hot, so that they wondered when the plates would 
buckle and wrench out the rivets and let the 
whole fight down to the sharks. 

The mizzenmast, as you know, had gone; the 
mainmast, although wrapped round with wet 
blankets, was alight, and everything abaft the 
mainmast was one red furnace. There was the 
constant danger of the ship, now broadside on 
in the heavy seas, falling off before the wind and 
leading the flames forward again. So they hailed 
the boats to tow and hold her head to wind, but 
only the gig obeyed. The others had all they 
could do to keep afloat; one of them had been 
swamped, though all the people were saved, and 
as for the long-boat full of mutinous seamen, she 
behaved infamously. One record says that ‘She 
not only held aloof but consigned the ship and 
all she carried to perdition.” So the Sarah 
Sands fought for her own life alone. 

About three on the morning of November 12th, 
pumping, bucketing, sluicing and damping, the) 
began to hope that they had bested the fire. By 
nine o’clock they saw steam coming up instead 
of smoke, and at midday they called in the boats 
and took stock of the damage. From the mizzen- 
mast aft there was nothing that you could call 
ship, except the shell of her. It was a steaming 
heap of scrap-iron, with twenty feet of black, 
greasy water flooding across the bent and twisted 
beams and rods, and in the middle of it all, four 
huge water-tanks rolled to and fro, thundering 
against the naked sides. 

Moreover—they could not see this till things 
had cooled down—the powder had blown a hole 
right through the port quarter, and every time 
she rolled the sea came in green. Of the four 
masts only one was left, and the rudder-head 
stuck up all bald and black and naked among the 
jam of collapsed deck-beams. The photograph 
of the wreck looks exactly like that of a gutted 
theatre after the flames and the firemen have 
done their worst. 

They spent the whole of the 12th pumping 
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water out as zealously as they had pumped it in; 
they lashed the loose tanks as soon as they were 
cool enough to touch; and they plugged the hole 
at the stern, with hammocks, sails and planks, 
and a sail over all. Then they rigged up a hori- 
zontal bar gripping the rudder-head. Six men 
sat on planks on one side and six at the other, 
hauling on it with ropes and letting go as they 
were told.: That made as good a steering-gear as 
they could expect. 

On November 13th, still pumping, they spread 
one sail on their solitary mast,—it was very lucky 
that the Sarah Sands had started with four of 
them,—and took advantage of the trade-winds 
to make for Mauritius. Captain Castle, with 
one chart and one compass, lived in a tent where 
some cabins had once been, and at the end of 
twelve days he sighted land. 

Their average run was about four knots an 
hour; and it’is no wonder that as soon as they 
were off Port Louis, Mauritius, Mr. Frazer, the 
Scotch .engineer, wished to start his engines. 
‘The troops looked down into the black hollow of 
the ship as the shaft made its first revolution, 
shaking the hull horribly, and if you can realize 
what it means to be able to see a naked screw 
shaft at work from the upper deck of a liner you 
can realize what had happened to the Sarah 








Sands. 

They waited outside Port Louis for the day- | 
light, and were nearly dashed to pieces on a 
coral reef. Then they came in without loss 
of a single life, very dirty, their clothes so 
charred that they hardly dared take them 
off, and very hungry. Port Louis gave 
them public banquets in the market-place, 
and the French inhabitants were fascina- 
tingly polite, as only the French can be. 

But the records say nothing of what 
befell the sailors who “consigned the ship 
to perdition.”” One account merely hints 
that “this was no time for retribution,’ but 
the troops probably administered their own 
justice during the twelve days’ sail to port. 
The men who were berthed aft, the officers 
and the women lost everything they had, 
and the companies berthed forward lent 
them clothes, and canvas to make cloth- 
ing. 

On December 20th they were all reém- 
barked on the Clarendon. It was poor 
accommodation for heroes. She had been 
condemned as a coolie-ship, was full of 
centipedes and other animals picked up in 
the Brazil trade; her engines broke down 
frequently and her captain died of exposure 
and anxiety during a hurricane. It was 


January 25th before she reached the mouth of | from the shock of the wonderful  wti-medicine, | 


the Hoogly. 

By this time—many men probably considered | 
this quite as serious as the fire—the troops were | 
out of tobacco, and when they came across the | 
American ship Hamlet, Captain Lecran, lying | 
at Kedgeree on the way to Calcutta, the officers 
rowed over to ask if there was any tobacco for 
sale, They told the skipper the history of their 
adventures, and he said: 

“Well, I’m glad you’re come to me, because I 
have some tobacco. How many men are you?” 

“Three hundred,” said the officers. 

Thereupon Captain Lecran got out four hun- 
dred pounds of best Cavendish, and a thousand 
Manila cigars for the officers, and refused to take 
payment on the ground that Americans did not 
accept anything from shipwrecked people. 

They were not shipwrecked at the time, but 
evidently they had been shipwrecked quite enough 
for Captain Lecran, because when they rowed | 
back a second time and insisted on paying he 
only gave them some more grog, “which,” says | 
the record, “caused it to be dark when we! 
returned to our ship.” After pipes were lit “our 
band played ‘Yankee Doodle,’ blue lights were 
burned, the signal-gun fired,”—that must have 
been a lively evening at Kedgeree,—“and every- 
thing in our power was had recourse to so as to 
convey to our American cousins our appreciation 
of their kindness.” 

Last of all the commander-in-chief issued a 
general order to be read at the head of every 
regiment in the army. He was pleased to observe 
that “the behavior of the 54th Regiment was 
most praiseworthy, and by its result must render 
manifest to all the advantage of subordination 
and strict obedience to orders under the most 
alarming and dangerous circumstances in which 
soldiers can be placed.” 

That is the moral of the tale. 





a> 
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Wonderful Muti. 


HE Makalahari people of South Africa 
were terrified at seeing Doctor Schulz put 
one of their men who was wounded under 

the influence of chloroform. 

“When the anzsthetic was given,” says the 
author of “The New Africa,” “King Moremi and 
his followers looked on with bulging eyes, and 
{5 soon as tests were applied to prove insensi- 
bility, such as lifting the apparently lifeless arm 
and opening the unseeing eyes, the king rushed 
‘rom the room with a shriek, followed by his staff. 

“They hurriedly betook themselves to a large | 
tree at a little distance, and held a council as to | 
What should be done with me, who had killed | 
their hunter, Jacobs, for they were firmly con- | 
vineed that he was dead. Knowing nothing of 
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this, I completed the operation and came out to| fearing that I should break camp, and set him | himself caught, and his efforts to break loose 
go home, when Stremboom, who, hearing some | working on new traps, concocted an ingenious | were furious. 


suspicious words while assisting me, had slipped 
away to make inquiries, shouted to me to remain 
where I was. The king wished to know before 
I left the hut how Jacobs was, if he was not 
dead. 

“Not thinking any harm, I walked toward the 
tree, where a crowd of two hundred men had 
collected, when the king yelled at me in the 
greatest excitement, causing a roar among his 
horrified people that made me halt. I assured 
the king, through Stremboom, that the operation 
was successful, and that he was all right. 

“*Then bring him out!’ was the reply. 

“There was no help for it. Jacobs had to be 
fetched out, supported on my arm, but he 
staggered from the effects of the chloroform. 

“*Ho! We told you he was dead! 
only pretending that he walks!’ shouted the 
king. ‘This is witchcraft! Why doesn’t he 
walk alone?’ 


“The fresh air had by this time revived Jacobs, | 
who now, at my request, moved off fairly well | 


into the house. A silence as of great wonder 
fell on the people, and feeling at liberty, I now 


You are | 


plan to encourage me to remain where I was. 
He whittled out of bark a very good model of a 
| bear’s foot, and with it made false tracks’ in the 
vicinity of the trap. Luckily I found this model 
hidden in some brush, and promptly discharging 








the ingenious liar, I left Mount Pinos and | 


resumed work in other places, accompanied only 
by Moss Brewer, a young man who joined the 
| expedition for the fun of it. 
| During the next three months we found the 
| trails of many bears, saw some grizzlies face to 
| face, built several traps and left them in the 
hands of the mountaineers. 

For two months we made fruitless efforts to 
capture a big bear that had lived for many years 
|on the Liebra Peak and destroyed hundreds of 
| cattle. His den was a rocky hollow covered 
with brush, near the top of the most rugged 
ridge on the whole mountain. A green flat near 
the Castac Lake was strewn with the whitened 
bones of his victims, and the remains of others 
were to be found during an hour’s tramp over 
almost any part of the mountain. . 
| Webhired men to chop down oak-trees thirty 


| For a full week the grizzly raged like a lunatic, 
| refusing to touch the food that was thrown to 
|him. Then at length he becam¢ exhausted, 
ceased his mad struggles, and began to eat 
| voraciously. 

Having obtained assistance, I set about the 
task of securing and removing him from the 
trap. The first thing was to make a chain fast 
to one of his forelegs. That job was begun at 
eight o’clock in the morning, but it was six in 
the evening before it was completed. When we 
had one chain securely fastened and one leg well 
anchored, it was a comparatively easy matter to 
introduce ropes and chains between the side logs 
| and to secure his other legs, although he fought 
furiously during the whole operation, and chewed 
the chains until he splintered his teeth to 
stubs. 

The next operation was to gag the brute so 
that he could not bite. The door of the trap 
was slightly raised, and 1 introduced a piece of 
wood, to which I had attached a length of stout 

| cord. He seized the stick promptly, and we 
| immediately wound the cord about his jaws, 


walked toward the crowd, who fled, king and | inches in diameter, and build enormously strong | hitched it round the stick on either side, and then 


all, from my presence as if the Evil One in 
propria persond had appeared. 


traps for that bear. Then we used hundreds of 


pounds of honey in vain attempts to entice him 


| passed it quickly back of his ears and round his 
| neck like a bridle. A stout rope was fastened 


“It was three days before the king recovered into them. Day after day I went up among the | round the bear’s loins, and to this we attached a 





and then he came with many questions and a 
proposal to adopt me into the tribe and make of 
me a big chief.” 


* 
> 





Capturing a Grizzly. 


NFORMATION which | had gath- 
ered on previous hunting trips led 





running through Ventura and the 
northern part of Los Angeles 
counties. It was early in June 
when we made our first permanent 
camp in the heavy timber on 

“4 Mount Pinos, about seventy-five 
hundred feet above the level of the sea. 

During the summer months about twelve 
thousand sheep are driven up from the dry 
plains of Kern to graze on Mount Pinos, and 
afford high living to all the bears in that part of 
the country. The grizzlies in the rugged ranges 


within a radius of thirty miles seem to know | 


when the mutton season opens on the big 
mountain, and most of them go up there to grow 
fat during the summer vacation. 

They walk into the sheep camps at night 
usually, select their mutton, eat their fill, and are 
very seldom disturbed at their meals. They pay 
no attention to dogs, which have discretion 
enough to do their barking from a respectful 
distance. As for the herders, they generally 
climb trees while grizzlies are visible, because, as 
they say, they are paid to herd sheep, not to fight 
bears. 

Tn one of the cafions on the south side of the 
mountain I found the tracks of a huge bear that 
was raiding the sheep camps, and there I built a 
strong log-cabin trap, twelve feet long, four feet 
wide and five feet high, inside measurement. 
The side logs were eighteen inches thick and the 


| roof full twelve inches, all securely fastened with 
| Stout oak pins. 


The cabin rested upon a floor of 
heavy logs, and three of the corners were well 
braced by standing trees. The door, built of 
two-inch planks, weighed two hundred pounds, 
and was raised by a rope running over a pulley 
and attached to a trigger projecting through the 
roof. 

Three grizzlies came to Mount Pinos while we 
were there, but not one of them went near the 
trap, although it was baited with mutton, venison 
and honey. 


me to that part of the Coast Range | 


oa 
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‘*IN THE MORNING HE WAS HAULED OUT OF THE TRAP.”’ 


mountain rocks to follow his trail, and every day 
I found the fresh imprints of his feet. Frequently 
the trail was so fresh that great caution was 
necessary to keep from coming upon the brute 
suddenly in dense brush. 

| Sometimes in the middle of the night we heard 
| a steer bellow in terror, and the next day found 
| the carcass of the animal partially eaten. In 
|every instance the creature’s neck had been 
broken by a blow from the grizzly’s paw. 

In his midnight raids the bear often passed the 
camp at no great distance, and twice he attacked 
and slightly wounded our horses, which were 
running at large. Had they been tied he would 
probably have killed them. 
| One night the bear killed a steer within a 
| hundred and fifty yards of an unfinished trap. 

The next day my companion rode to a store ten 

miles away to get some nails, while I worked on 

the trap. We expected to complete the work 
| that night and drag the carcass of the steer down 
| to the trap, knowing that the bear would soon 
return for another meal. 

Late in the afternoon, while I was sawing and 
| hammering away, making a deal of noise, the 

grizzly came walking along a ridge within plain 
| view and sat down by the carcass to eat his 
| supper, not in the least disturbed by my presence 
| or the sound of the hammer. 

Presently Brewer returned, and as nothing 
| more could be done that night, we walked up the 
| slope toward the grizzly until within forty or 
| fifty feet, and sat down upon a Jog to watch him. 
| Although we knew we could not afford to kill 
him, each of us confessed afterward that we had 
half hoped the grizzly would resent the imperti- 
nence and compel us to shoot him. But he paid 
us no attention beyond an occasional glance of 
curiosity, and in a few minutes went away. 

The next day Brewer returned to his home 
and I was left alone to drag bait, watch the traps 
and plan new schemes for the undoing of that 
bear. 

1 had been nearly five months in the wilderness 
| and had been ordered home by my employer a 

dozen times or more, but as I had made up my 
mind not to return without the bear he gradually 
grew tired of sending for me. For more than 
| three months I had been conducting the hunt on 
| my own resources, and the longer I stuck to it 
the more I wanted that bear. 

There was good reason to hope that I might 
catch him when the cattle left the mountains for 











Moreover, we dragged a sheep’s| the winter, for then the grizzly could not find | at his command to break out. 


stout chain. 

This done, the gag was removed from between 
his jaws, and bruin was ready for his journey 
down the mountain. 

In the morning he was hauled out of the trap 
and bound in a heavy lumber-cart, but no team 
of horses in the neighborhood could be induced 
to haul the bear. Finally we succeeded in securing 
two mules, and the trip down tke mountain was 
finished in four days. 

Every night we unchained the bear and tied 
him toa tree. So long as the camp-fire burned 
he would lie down quite still and watch it, but 
when it fell low he would get up, and restlessly 
pacing to and fro, tug at his chains, stopping 
now and then to seize in his arms the tree to 
which he was tied, and hug it fiercely. Every 
morning he made a determined struggle against 
being chained in the cart. 

He became so very expert in dodging ropes, 
and seizing them when the loops fell over his 
legs, that it was never easy to lasso his paws 
and stretch him out. In the earlier contests of 
this kind the grizzly uttered angry growls, but 
afterward he became silent and fought savagely, 
keenly watching every movement of his foes, but 
wasting no energy in aimless struggles. 

He soon learned to keep his hind feet well 

| beneath him and his body close to the ground, 

which left only his head and fore legs to be 
defended from the ropes. So quick was he in 
| the use of his paws that a dozen men could not 
get a rope on him while he remained in that 
posture of defence; but when two or three men 
grasped the chains that were around his body 
and suddenly threw him on his back, all four of 
his legs were in the air at once. Then the lariats 
flew from all directions, and he was bound ina 
twinkling. 

When he had finally been bound he roared in 
rage and his eyes were as green as emeralds. 
When he was calm his eyes were dark brown 
and not unkindly in expression... His counte- 
nance showed much intelligence. 

He behaved very well until we arrived at a 
station, where he had a tantrum because a crowd 
of loungers invaded his special car, and the fool 
in the crowd poked the big bear with a sharp 
stick to make him stand up. When I arrived on 
| the scene the bear’s eyes were blazing with wrath. 

I bundled the crowd out of the car, and rode 
with bruin over the next division, but it was 
| long before he was pacified. 

Close acquaintance with the bear inspired me 
with respect for his character and admiration for 
his courage. He never submitted quietly to any 
indignity, and he would permit no stranger to 
lay a hand upon his chains. His strength was 
wonderful, and his motions very swift for such a 
great clumsy creature—he stood four feet one 
inch at the shoulder, and weighed a trifle less 
than a thousand pounds. 

Our acquaintance reached such a stage of 
intimacy that he would allow me to put my hand 
on his chain, and would take food from my hand. 
He would not strike at me when I was feeding 
him, but at other times when I came near him 
he would raise his head, and utter low, angry 
growls. 

He knew my voice, and whenever I called him 
by his name, Brutus, he would look at me not 
unkindly, and if I had nothing for him, lay his 
head upon his paws again and go quietly to 
sleep; but whenever a stranger came near his 
cage he assumed a watchful attitude until he 
went away. Before we parted, we became good 
friends in a distant sort of way. We had learned 
| to understand each other without becoming too 
familiar. 

When finally caged he exhausted every means 
Being at last 


| 


carcass daily from the trap and back again by a | food easily and might accept my bait. Still I | convinced that he was beaten, he spent one whole 


circuitous route over the mountain. 


will admit that I was surprised as well as 


day in lamentation, and then sensibly ceased his 


One of the bears did, indeed, call on us one | delighted to hear one morning that a bear had | futile efforts. 


night, and drove all our horses out of camp, but 
as he ignored the comfortable cabin erected for 
his special benefit, it was evident that he preferred 
to kill his own mutton. 


It was at this place that my hired -guide, | 


walked into one of my traps on Gleason Mountain 
which*had been left in the care of some moun- 
taineers who lived in the neighborhood. Hurry- 
| ing to the place I found a famous big grizzly. 
He was a very angry bear when he found 


Brutus is a courageous old fellow, and ought 
to be free to range over his native mountain. If 
he still regrets that he was captured I sympathize 

| with him, for to this day I am more than half 
sorry myself. FRED KELME. 
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Current Topics. 


Puerto Rico has now followed Hawaii into 
the domain of the United States for better or for 
worse. It rests with us to make it for the better 
by assuring these new territories good govern- 
ment; and that is to be done only by assuring 
ourselves the best possible government at home. 

Lady Frederick Cavendish lately ad- 
dressed a meeting for young women in England, 
and referred to government interference in “our 
great complicated labor market.” What English 
statesman could better her simple affirmation: 
“T am sure there is more to be done for ourselves 
than can ever be done for us by any government, 
simply by trying, employers and employed alike, 
to act toward each other on the great Christian 
principles of truth, honesty, unselfishness and 
brotherly love?” 


In each of the last seven decades the 
average yield of wheat per acre in France has 
shown an increase over that of any former years, 
and it is now probably higher than in any other 
country. Such_a fact indicates the secret of 
France’s enormous wealth and prosperity, despite 
all the losses she has sustained and all the 
burdens imposed upon her in recent years. If 
the land of the United States were as carefuily 
tilled as that of France, it would produce enough 
to feed the whole world, and to spare. 

According to the estimates of the 
Treasury Department the war with Spain since 
the outbreak of hostilities, April 21st, has cost 
$187,529,941, or a fraction over $1,000,000 a day. 
The Civil War cost $3,065,413,425, or an average 
of $1,685,156 a day. The largest amount paid 
out in a single day during the Spanish-American 
war was $4,110,000. This was just before Spain 
sued for peace. The next highest expenditures 
were $3,775,000. The daily expenses of the war 
frequently rose above $3,000,000. The highest 
daily expenditure was sufficient to construct and 
equip a battle-ship of the size of the ill-fated 
Muine. 


It is something unusual for French and 
other European writers to study American 
finance. Monsieur R. G. Lévy, a well-known 
financial authority, has written for the Revue 
des Deux Mondes an article upon debt and tax- 
ation in the United States, in which he expresses 
the opinion that the new taxes resulting from the 
Spanish War will make it necessary to conduct 
our financial affairs with more care and scrutiny 
than has been our custom. He also remarks— 
what is so obvious that it should be a common- 
place with us—that if we adopt an “imperial” 
policy our people must be prepared to bear 
burdens of taxation similar to those under which 
the European nations are groaning. His good- 
will toward us is shown in his expression of a 
hope that the great republic will remain faithful 
to the traditions of moderation, wisdom and 
reason bequeathed to it by its illustrious founders. 


The rise of a panic and the involved 
method in which an absolute monarchy com- 
pounds with truth to quell it, is aptly illustrated 
in an incident of the days preceding the riots 
in Constantinople in 1896. Two men got intoa 
quarrel in the street, and one knocked the other 
down. ‘The passers-by ran to get out of the way 
of the blows which followed, and others, seeing 
the flight, ran also. Soon the wildest confusion 
resulted. Outside shutters were put up, shoppers 
forced into the streets and, swept along with the 
crowd. The great bridge, over which passes the 
most cosmopolitan crowd in the world, was a 
torrent of rushing humanity. Women failing in 
strength dropped into doorways and alleys to 
avoid being trampled to death. A little later the 
government sent out heralds announcing that 
a lion had escaped from a menagerie and caused 
the panic; but that he had been recaptured and 
all danger removed. A few weeks afterward 
occurred the terrible riots and the massacre which 
made orphans of nearly four thousand Armenian 
children. 


An Austrian Prince, commenting on the 
criticisms of socialists and anarchists, said: “My 
trade is royalty, and I intend to work at it.” 
The Prince of Wales works at that “trade,” and 
finds the work hard, unremitting and exhausting. 
During his visit to Ireland in 1868, he worked at 
his “trade” and showed himself a master work- 
man, being equal to every occasion, and never 
stupid. 

There were presentations, receptions, receiving 
and answering addresses and processions. He 
had to walk, ride, drive, breakfast, lunch, dine, 
sup, review small armies, inspect colleges, libra- 
ries and cattleshows. He took part in balls, 
and selected for partners the most important 
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ladies. He listened to scores of speeches, and 
answered them. He examined, with respectful 
interest, pictures, books, relies, bones, fossils and 
logwood ; and he never showed himself “bored.” 

But even the most exacting trades have their 
gleams of sunshine. While the Prince and 
Princess of Wales were on “exhibition” at 
Dublin, an Irish girl, mounted on a horse, jumped 
over the barrier, dashed through the crowd, 
and galloped past the future king and queen, 
exclaiming : 

“Thank you, every one! 
Shall go home happy!” 

The prince, who has tact, smiled, raised his 
hat, and the Irish crowd, quick to take in the 
situation, cheered. 


I’ve seen them! 


CONTRITION. 


Who after his transgression doth repent 
Is half, or altogether, innocent. 
Herrick. 
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‘¢An Unfriendly Act.” 


HE language of diplomacy is always re- 
strained, but while the words are carefully 
chosen so as to avoid unnecessary offence, 

every phrase has a definite meaning. 

When Lord Rosebery was prime minister in 
England there were signs that France had set 
her eyes upon the equatorial provinces in Africa 
from which the Egyptian garrisons had been 
withdrawn during the Sudan rebellion. He 
authorized Sir Edward Grey to declare, in 1895, 
that a French advance to the waters of the Nile 
would be regarded by the British government as 
“an unfriendly act.’ 

In ordinary conversation these three words 
would not be emphasized by any stress of voice, 
nor would they ordinarily be accepted as a 
warning. The man who protests in advance 
against an invasion of his rights generally uses a 
stronger word than “unfriendly.” He refers to 
it as a “wanton outrage,” or as a “high-handed 
act of hostility.” 

What diplomacy means by “an unfriendly 
act’’ is an offence committed by one government 
against another, which involves immediate risks 
of war. 

When Sir Edward Grey’s warning was un- 
heeded, and the French flag was raised on the 
Upper Nile at Fashoda three years afterward, 
there was a grave situation. France had com- 
mitted an offence against England, and was 
confronted by a demand that Marchand should 
retire from Fashoda. The terms of the demand 
implied forcible action if it was not complied 
with. The British government, at the time of 
writing this article, has not shown any signs of 
yielding its position, and the attitude of France 
is that of non-compliance. The outcome is, 
therefore, yet to be determined. 

President Monroe, who was a diplomatist like 
his Secretary of State, John Quincy Adams, 
used the same word “unfriendly” in proclaiming 
the famous Doctrine which bears his name. He 
declared that any attempt on the part of Euro- 
pean powers to interfere with or oppress the 
independent republics of the American Conti- 
nent, or to control their destiny, could not be 
viewed “in any other light than as a manifesta- 
tion of an unfriendly disposition toward the 
United States.” 

The phrase seems mild and lacking in emphasis. 
As diplomatists have understood the words, it 
has been strong and definite. The Monroe 
Doctrine, with the warning implied by the single 
word “unfriendly,” has sufficed for seventy-five 
years to protect the Western Hemisphere against 
European intrigue. 


——_—_“+# 


A Scene in Court. 


HE place was Boston. The district court- 
room and the corridors leading thereto were 
crowded with applicants for citizenship. 

“Where does the President reside?” the judge 
asked one of these. The man was an Italian. 

“In Washington Street.” 

“You may stand aside.” 

The Italian went away to brush up his history, 
and the judge said to a French-Canadian from 
Fall River : 

“Who is the President of the United States?” 

“McKinley.” 

“If he should die, who would succeed him?” 

“His son.” 

This man also went away sorrowful. 

So did the man who said the President lived 
“on Fleet Street; and another who declared 
the President’s name was “Byron;” and still 
another who asserted that the President was 
likewise governor of Massachusetts and mayor 
of Boston. 

Such ignorance as this has characterized to a 
very serious extent the naturalized voter of too 
many of our states. It is easy to recall occasions 
when the ward politicians drove into a Boston 
court illiterate aliens as though they were so 
many sheep. Examination of them was short 
and perfunctory. Their votes put unprincipled 
ward politicians into office, and nullified the votes 
of intelligent and discriminating citizens. 

To-day, searching tests probe the illiterate 
brain, and the court no longer ministers to 
political trickery. 

There has to some extent been a similar change 








in other cities. In all such cases the judge who 
does his duty should in some way be made aware 
that the best sentiment of the community sustains 
him in his interference with political corruption 
and his maintenance of the integrity and the 
rights of suffrage. This concerns the very life 
of the Republic. 





TO THE PRESS. 


Like Eden’s dread probetionary tree 
Knowledge of good and evil is from thee. 
William Cowper. 
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Puerto Rico. 


N October 18th the American flag was 
raised over the public buildings in the 
city of San Juan and sovereignty over the 

ancient island of Puerto Rico was transferred 
from Spain to the United States. 

The event is a noteworthy one in many 
respects. The acquisition does not have the 
distinction of being the first our government has 
made by conquest. California was acquired in 
the same way fifty years ago, but Puerto Rico 
is both the smallest in area of all additions to 
our national territory, and the largest in the 
number of people whose allegiance has been 
transferred from another country to our own. 

The change was made without the consent 
of the Puerto Ricans, but there is reason to 
believe it was not against their wish. Indeed, 
there are stronger reasons for supposing that the 
people of other islands of the West Indies envy 
the good fortune of our new possession than 
that the Puerto Ricans are dissatisfied. Neither 
is there any ground for fear that the acquisition 
of the island will lead to foreign complications. 
The island lies so near the American continent 
as to be almost a part of it; and no nation except 
Spain objects to its annexation to the United 
States. 

Nevertheless, the annexation raises for solution 
a new and very important question, How is this 
new territory to be governed? The authority 
given our government is absolute. 

“The Congress shall have power to dispose of 
and make all needful rules and regulations 
respecting the territory or other property belong- 
ing to the United States.” 

That is the clause of the Constitution under 
which all our territorial governments are organ- 
ized. The system used for Oklahoma or any 
other may be adopted, even to the total denial 
of self-government, as in the District of 
Columbia. 

It must not be supposed, however, that the 
government of eight hundred thousand people— 
including nearly half a million of mixed Spanish 
and Indian blood, and three hundred thousand 
negroes, hardly one of whom can speak the 
English language—is to be accomplished without 
political complications and civil disturbances. 
Perplexity will probably follow perplexity. Only 
wise, patient, far-seeing statesmanship will bring 
into harmonious relations with our system of 
government this unpromising interjection into 
our national life. 

It will be a lamentable mistake if the chief 
end sought in dealing with these people should 
be the greedy acquisition of the ever-obtrusive 
dollar. They should be given a helpful welcome, 
and a way found to establish our government in 
their hearts, and to develop in them the principles 
of an enlightened, self-respecting citizenship. 


~~ 
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Opening Africa. 


HEN the British have pushed on from 

Fashoda to Albert Nyanza, as they are 

now doing and will completely do in a 
few weeks, there will be open a continuous line 
of communication from Alexandria to Cape 
Town, lengthwise of the African Continent. 

Open a strictly modern map of Africa and 
compare it with a map in the school geographies 
of forty years ago. Nearly a half of the conti- 
nent was then a blank space with “Unknown 
Regions” printed across it. Then see what this 
generation has done. 

One may go by steamer and rail from Alexan- 
dria to Omdurman ; thence by steamer to Albert 
Nyanza ; by road to Victoria Nyanza; by steamer 
across the latter lake; by road to Lake Tangan- 
yika; by steamer down that lake; by road to 
Lake Nyassa; by steamer down that lake and 
the Upper Shire River; by road around Murchi- 
son Falls to the Lower Shire River; by steamer 
down the Lower Shire and up the Zambesi to 
Sena; by road to Fort Salisbury; by post-coach 
to Buluwayo; and by railroad to Cape Town. 

The distance is about six thousand two hun- 
dred and fifty miles, and it can be traversed in 
eighty-five days. Thus the dream of a railroad 
from the Cape to the Delta makes progress 
toward realization. 
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Goop AND Bap InpIANns.—A short and 
easy method of summing up the Indian question 


is to point to the Chippewas at Bear Island firing 


on our troops. There, says the Indian-hater, 
you have the whole story. At the bottom the 
red man is the same old savage. 

No, not the whole story. The greed of the 
white man comes into it. 
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after the red man’s magnificent pine forests. They 
are believed to have set fire to them in order to 
get them for one-sixth the price of uninjured 
trees. A few dozen Indians resented the out- 
rage,—foolishly, perhaps, because the whites ar: 
so much stronger,— but the so-called savages 
were less unreasonable than they were rash. 
Offset against their conduct one or two other 
facts. One of the best speeches made during the 
late twenty-two days’ conference of the Methodis: 
Church of Canada, at Toronto, came from th: 
lips of a full-blooded Chippewa clergyman. The 
annual conference of Christian Indians recent), 
held at Rosebud Agency, the exercises being 
mainly in the Sioux language, is another time!) 
illustration of the fact that there are mora 
incidents and indications which ought not to lx 
overlooked in judging the Indian. Let us dv 
him justice in our words and in our conduct. 
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An Unarmed Hero. 


FFICIAL reports to the Post-Office Depart- 
ment for the month of June contained a 
dramatic story which should form a pari 

of the history of the late war. 

The first American post-office in Cuba was 
opened at Dalquiri on June 23d. Letters and 
packages intended for the army had accumulated 
in Tampa to an enormous amount. They were at 
last sent to Cuba and landed. Mr. Eben Brewer 
was ordered to take charge of them, and distribute 
them among the soldiers who for so long a time 
had been cut off from any communication with 
their homes. 

Mr. Brewer found this huge mass of letters at 
Dalquiri on the coast. Twelve miles of swamp 
and pathless forest lay between Dalquiri and the 
army. He sorted the mail into packages for 
regiments and companies, then bought a pair of 
mules, loaded them and set out to the camp, where 
he distributed the letters to the men, who were 
frantic with joy at receiving these words from 
their families and friends. He returned at once 
and brought another load, waiting after it was 
distributed to help carry the dying and wounded 
from the battle-field. 

During four days and nights he hardly stopped 
in his work to eat or to sleep. While the battle 
was raging four hundred sacks of mail had arrived 
at Dalquiri. Mr. Brewer opened a post-office 
in Siboney, procured carts and an assistant, and in 
the midst of the horrors succeeding the Battle of 
San Juan, went on with his work, pausing only to 
give help to some soldier dying of wounds or fever 
and neglect. 

At last he, too, sank down, and was carried 
insensible to the hospital. When he opened his 
eyes, he said: 

“What nonsense to bring me here! I am all 
right. I must go back to my work.” 

But his work in this life was done. The fever 
made a brief end of his exhausted body. In four 
hours he was dead. 

This was a soldier who did not strike one blow 
at Spain nor take a single life, but he gave his 
own to his country in his humble work with as 
high courage as any hero on the battle-field. All 
honor to such unselfish patriotism! 


OO 


His Secret Friend. 


EALLY great men are apt to like quiet ways 
in their benevolence. They 


Do good by stealth, and blush to find it fame. 


There lives a humble but thrifty shoemaker in 
Berlin, Prussia, who remembers one instance of 
this with perennial gratitude. 

When he was a young man, he went to London 
and opened a little workshop, but his gains were 
so small that he made nothing beyond his present 
needs, and his hope to earn a home of his own 
seemed doomed to disappointment. A worthy 
German girl at service in the city had become 
engaged to him, and his pride at first would not 
suffer him to tell her the whole truth; but when, 
one day, a customer came with a generous order, 
and he found himself too poor to buy the leather 
to make the shoes, he felt that he must share his 
trouble with his only friend. 

In the brief hours of a half-holiday they took a 
stroll together, and among other places visited St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. By the time they entered the 
famous whispering gallery he found courage to 
reveal the whole story of his circumstances. 
Their presence in the church suggested the one 
theme nearest their hearts, and in talking of it, 
he forced himself to tell his betrothed wife that 
their marriage was almost beyond hope. 

The brave girl encouraged him, and insisted on 
giving him her own little savings, so that he might 
purchase the leather and fill his customer’s order. 
Business would improve and their prospects 
brighten by and by, she said. 

Probably both were too much preoccupied to 
realize that they stood where “walls have ears” 
and ceilings are telltales—and that there «are 
Englishmen to whom German is no unknown 
tongue. 

Unbeknown to the young shoemaker, when, 
next day, he went to buy the leather, he was 
“shadowed.” The person who followed him was 
not a detective, but a gentleman who had been 
commissioned to inquire about him, and had done 
so with satisfactory results. The shoemaker was 
about to pay for his purchase, when the leatier 
merchant astonished him by offering to give )\im 
credit. The unseen “shadow” had contrived to 
say a good word for him in the ear of the mer- 
chant. 

That open account was the beginning of better 
days for the poor young man. Prosperity ‘ol- 
lowed, and surprising orders from the wealthiest 
families poured in. He married and established 
a comfortable home, and for years was known in 


| London as the “Parliament shoemaker.” 


Had he stayed in London, he might never b«vée 


A few whites yearn | known who his secret friend was, but the longiug 
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of his wife for her native country finally decided 
bim to return to Berlin. When he paid his last 
pill, his dealer told him that the man to whom he 
owed the credit that put him on his feet was Mr. 
Gladstone. The great minister happened to be 
in the whispering gallery at the opportune 
moment, and had overheard the tale of the young 
workman’s poverty. 

When Mr. Gladstone died, a plain oak-leaf 
chaplet came from Berlin, through the hands of 
the British consul in that city, to be placed with 
the funeral offerings around the statesman's 
casket. It was the German shoemaker’s gift of 
remembrance,—after twenty years,—and its sim- 
plicity would have delighted the heart of the 
illustrious Englishman, who was as modest in his 
private kindness as he was grand in public, 
command. 


* 
* 





SCHLIEMANN AND DOUGLASS. 


A writer in Forest and Stream tells the following 
story of two celebrated men. Doctor Schliemann, 
the great investigator of Trojan and Grecian 
antiquities, had been spending the winter up the 
Nile, and returned to Athens on the same steamer 
with the Hon. Fred Douglass and his wife. During 
dinner on the first day out, Mr. Douglass turned 
to Doctor Schliemann, who was seated at his 
right, and asked: 

“Do you intend to make much of a stay in 
Greece ?”” 

“Yes, I guess so,” returned the other. 

“Well, you’ll find it a very interesting country,’ 
said Douglass. “I have never travelled there, 
although I have always been much interested in 
it. Of course all countries are more or less alike 
in their physical features. They all have their 
air and sky, their hills and plains, their lakes and 
rivers; but it is not so much that which interests 
us as the history of the people who live or have 
lived in a country.” 

“Yes, I guess so,” replied Doctor Schliemann. 

“Now, from my earliest reading I have been 
particularly interested in the history of the ancient 
Greeks.” 

“Yes, I guess so,” assented Schliemann. 

“I find I have forgotten a great deal of my 
Greek history, but lately I came across a little 
book that has proved invaluable to me in recalling 
so much that I had forgotten about Greece and 
the Greeks.” 

“Yes, I guess so!” 

“Now if you, sir, intend to make much of a stay 
in Greece, I would recommend you to obtain a 
copy of the book. It is ‘Murray’s Guide.’ ’’ 

At this moment Doctor Schliemann was taken 
with a fit of coughing so violent that every one 
was alarmed, but he recovered in time to make 
his customary assent, which probably seemed to 
him especially suited to an American: 

“Yes, I guess so!” 

It was not long after this that he ascended 
Mount Parnassus with Professor Murray, who 
was responsible for the valuable but elementary 
“Guide” in question. Some one who had been 
present during the conversation then retailed it, 
and Murray, with peals of laughter, declared it 
the best joke of his life, that his modest guide- 
book had been recommended to the study of the 
man who knew more about ancient Greece than 
any other person living. 


~~ 
—+? 





MR. WILLING WAS NOT WILLING. 


A merchant prince was a great man in old 
Philadelphia—a far greater man than the master 
of a little school, even though it were the most 
select in the city; even though the teacher were 
an exiled French gentleman of royal blood, Duke 
of Orleans then, King Louis Philippe in after 
years. 

The story of how the princely schoolmaster 
courted the charming Abigail, daughter of Thomas 
Willing, is related with new detail in a recent 
number of the Ladies’ Home Journal. Dressed 
in his best, and probably, notwithstanding that 
he was a modest and sensible young man, little in 
fear of an unfavorable response, the exiled prince 
cafled on the American merchant, and asked him 
for his daughter. There was perhaps more pride 
than humility in the answer he received: 

“Sir, should you ever be restored to your hered- 
itary position, you will be too great a match for 
my daughter; if not, she is too great a match 
for you.” 

So the poor schoolmaster went away disap- 
pointed; and although only his “position” and 
the lady’s appear to have been considered by the 
hard-hearted parent, it is probable that if Mistress 
Abigail had not agreed with his opinion, she 
would have made her influence felt. As it was, 
Louis Philippe married the Princess Marie Amélie, 
daughter of the King of Naples, while Abigail 
Willing of Philadelphia, who might have been 
Queen of France, became plain Mrs. Richard 
Peters. 


———___<.9-2—_____— 


CORRECT DIAGNOSIS. 


An English paper tells a story, suggesting the 
moral that one remedy is “as good as another,” 
according to Lord Dundreary, “if not better.” 

Not long ago an anxious mother took her 
daughter to see an eminent physician. Nothing 
seemed to be the matter with the girl, but she 





was pale and listless, and did not care about 
doing anything. The doctor, after one consulta- | 
tion, prescribed for her a glass of claret three | 
times a day with her meals. The mother was 
somewhat deaf, but apparently she heard all he 
said, and bore off her daughter, determined to 
carry out the prescription to the very letter. 

In ten days they were back again, and the girl 
looked a different creature. She was the picture | 
of health, rosy and smiling, and the doctor con- 
gratulated himself on his keenness of insight. 

“Tam glad to see that your daughter is so much 
better,” said he. 

“Yes,” exclaimed the excited and grateful | 
mother, “thanks to you, doctor! 





| avidit 


She has had | 
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just what you ordered. She has eaten carrots 
three times a day, and sometimes oftener,—once 
or twice uncooked,—and now look at her!” 





A Beautiful Souvenir 


Given to Companion Subscribers. 





The Companion Calendar for 1899 is in 
the form of a floral heart, a dainty design 
of violets bordered with gold. This unfolds, 
revealing exquisite reproductions of three 
original paintings. 

In the Centre is a genre picture, ‘‘An Ameri- 
can Girl.”” At each side is an emblematic 
panel—figure-pieces, entitled respectively, 
** Early Daisies” and “Among the Wheat.” 
Reproduced as they are in twelve colors, 
these pictures preserve the softest tones, 
as well as the most brilliant shades, of the 
costly originals. They measure twenty- 
five inches in length by eleven in height. 

Its Unique Form was designed especially to 
favor the many persons who, after the year 
is over, will wish to preserve this Calendar 
as a work of art. Simply reverse the floral 
covers, and the three pictures, unmarred 
by any printing, will appear in perfect shape 
for framing —thus to become a permanent 
ornament for the home. 

This Beautiful Calendar is published exclu- 
sively by THE COMPANION, and cannot be 
obtained elsewhere. 

It will be given to all New Subscribers 
for 1899. 

It will also be given to all Old Subscribers 
who renew and pay their subscriptions for 
1899. Perry Mason & Company. 


Companion Sent Free. 


To each new subscriber whose name is 
received by us in November and December, 
with $1.75, a year’s subscription price, we will 
send The Companion from the date the name 
is received until January 1, 1899, and for a full 
year from that date. 





A STATE DINNER. 


Victor Smith, formerly a resident of Ohio and a 
personal friend of Secretary Chase, is described 
by Noah Brooks in “Washington in Lincoln’s 
Time” as one of the disturbing elements that 
made the great Secretary’s last days in the 
Treasury Department turbulent and unhappy. 


Victor Smith had been appointed by the Secre- 
tary to the Bree of collector of customs at Port 
Townsend, Washington Territory. Smith was a 
restless visionary, and in these later days would 
have been called acrank. While he was collector 
at Port Townsend, Smith succeeded in inducing 
the government to move the custom-house from 
that point to another on Puget Sound. 

It was a foolish and harebrained scheme, and 
created a bitter feelin ng smo business men. His 
new place was name ngelos. There the 
collector maintained himself for a time in a semi- 
—e propetesereip ip. 

It is related of him that he once invited the 
officers of the revenue cutter Shubrick to dine at 
his house; and the officers, considering that the 
collector of the port was a high functionary, 
arrayed themselves in full dress, with swords, 
gold lace, and other gorgeous insignia of their 
station, and went ashore in state wait = 
Collector Smith at his mansion, which was t 
in an unfinished condition. 

In due course of time the collector, assisted by 
his wife, brought out two carpenter’s sawhorses, 
on which was placed a board covered with wrap- 
ping paper. The repast, which was as simple as 
any ever ——- of by the hermits of olden 
time, was then set forth; and Smith, taking from 
his pockets three big a ples, gave one to each of 
the three officers, with a small forked stick, 
remarking, ‘You’ li have to roast your own 
apples.” 


CALLED TO THE REAR. 


There are undoubtedly people who feel no fear 
when they are under fire in battle, but their 
fearlessness is no mark of real bravery. The 
man who owns himself scared may be braver. A 
soldier who confessed to his trepidation when 
first under fire told this story of the fight before 
Santiago to a correspondent of the New _York 
Evening Post: 


When our regiment was acting with the reserves, 
I saw a reporter “legging” it back from the front. 

e was running for all there was in him, and 
looked as if he a through ticket for the rear. 
We found the reserve-tine suse as dangerous as 
the firing-line, and the bullets were so thick that 
we were very uncomfortable. 

The reporter saw me looking at him, and he 
paused long enough to say to m 

“This war correspondents’ "ite isn’t what it’s 

cracked up to be.” 

Then he started on. I looked after him, and a 
— whizzed past my ear, and I called out to 


“Old man, if I wasn’t an enlisted man, I’d—I’d 
run—you—a race!” 


GEOGRAPHY FOR WOMEN. 


The introduction to Parkenton’s ‘“ Modern 
Atlas,” published in 1815, has a reference to “‘the 
sex’? which ought to be very interesting to our 
modern college girl. The learned author says: 


Geography is a study so universally instructive 
and pleasing that it has, for nearly a century, 
been taught even to females, whose pursuits are 
foreign from serious researches. In the trivial 
conversation of the social circle, in the dail 
of the occurrences of the times, > -—! 
indeed, above all others with rapid and 
changes that affect — very existence 0 states 

and empires, 1 foography y has become an habit 
resource to the elegant female, as well as t ; 
profound philosopher. 
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White teeth. “Brown's Camphorated 8. 
Dentifrice” whitens and preserves the teeth. 
Bible Stud 

Correspon ence 


The i? text-book. 
Cou urse. No reference ‘required. 


(Ade. 








Cond by B owe ck FIELD, of 
Northfield, Mass., author of * Rightly neviing he 

Word of Truth.” Free Prospectus, ving full par- 
ticu with commendations of ent teachers. 
K. Frrcu, Pub.,47 Broad 8t., N. Y.City. 


HOME STUDY: <wouen 


Can easily acquire a 
practical 
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O’NEILL'S 


Sixth Avenue, 
20th to 21st St., 


The Suit, Coat and Cloak 3. 


i New York. 
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Home Needlework 


For 1899. Just Out. 


Tells How to Embroider Centrepieces, 


Doilies, Tea Cloths, Sofa Cushions, Photo 
Frames, Etc., in new designs, Shows just how 
to make all the different embroidery stitches. 


Gives valuable lessons in shading flowers and 
leaves. Contains 2 entirely new Colored 


Plates, 4 of double roses. Also rules and new 
atterns for Cross Stitch and Chureh Embrol- 
ery, a8 well as for the latest thing in needle- 

work called Corticelli Decore Croc “het. 


Send us 10c.; stamps or silver. 


Florence Publishing Co., 3° Brides st. 
ECEEEEE ECE ESECE: €E6E 








Store of New York. 
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If you buy of O’Neill’s— 
? lowest wholesale prices gov- 
} 

« 
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> ern the selling. 

» Our New Fall and Winter 
» Catalogue delineates the new 
) styles in perfect harmony with 
) fashion’s most exacting de- 
} mands. Our new styles are 
» actually more beautiful than 
’ 
» 
) 
) 


ever. Send your name and 


address on postal card for 
our illustrated catalogue. 


Misses’ Department 
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Here are three items that 3 
must convince you that you 3 
can buy your daughter a suit } 
or wrap for less money here { 
than in your own town. 
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Misses’ Cheviot Serge Suits, made 
with fly front Walking Jacket 
with Notched Collar, Side Pockets 

and lined throughout with black 
Taffeta. The Skirt is the New 
Flounce effect, percaline lined and 
velveteen bound — Sizes, 14, 16 
and 18 years. The suits are 

entirely men tailored. Special’ 9 98 


Pei deeded dda 


Girls’ Reefers of fancy mixtures, 
inlaid velvet collar, piping around 
collar, pockets and front. ¢ 

Sizes, 4 to 14 years. Special 4.50 


) 
Girls’ double-breasted Reefers of > 
) 
) 


Peed 


black and navy beaver and fancy 

mixtures, buttons high to neck ¢ 

and self-faced. Special at 3 98 
—- 
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THE FAMOUS 


Queen Quality Shoe 


For Women. Price $3.00. 


In presenting ‘‘Queen Quality’"’ we have 
placed before the Women of . a 
shoe of exceptional value for $3.00 


The Highest Quality 


Of Material and Workmanship. 
Made in thirty styles suitable for street, 
dress, home or outing. 
For retaining their 
shape and fitting where 
others fail, they have 
no equal. 


Y 


Rad 


Foerderer’s Vici Kid 
used exclusively. 

TRADE-MARK 

ON EVERY PAIR. 









Style 
511. 


If your dealer hasn't them, 
send for free catalogue and 
where to buy them. 


THOS. G. PLANT CO., 











Makers, Boston, Mass. 








American 


Waltham Watches 


are the best and most reliable 
timekeepers made in America 


or in Europe. 
The “RIVERSIDE” 


trade-marks 


especially recommended. Look for this 


name on the movement plate. 


For sale by all Retail Fewelers. 














/VUBIAN. 


FastBlack Linings-Willnot Gock 





For Waist or Skirt, Percaline, 
Silesia, Sateen, etc., are positive- 
. ly unchangeable and superior in 
quality. Demanded for finest 
costumes, yet inexpensive... . 
Look for Name on Selvedge. 





Dress Linings 4 Dress Foundations 





Resembles the best quality Lining 
Silks. Especially adapted for Under- 
skirts and Dress Foundations. 
Made in all fashionable shades 
and in NUBIAN Fast Black. . 
NEARSILK has Tag Attached to Piece. 
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Do you ever stop to watch a horse pull a big load up a 
There’s something fine about the way he sends his 


ged wil 
Down n thr ugh, those quivering shoulders, till it seems 
he clutche 
And hurled 1 the hill behind his heels until the top is 
tou 
It gives an man new courage when he comes to /ris steep 


grade, 
To ak of that example which the plucky beast has 
made. 


But if ceo™ load prove stronger: if the horse, with hoofs 


With ved ened nostrils, steaming flanks, and bowing, 
straining hea 
Surrenders to the inert mass, while the driver’s only 


Are strident oaths poet ¥ the savage sound of the hot 
Why Then ‘the e chief Hy t is, that it makes a fellow 
He’d like oo tape that driver’s head to block the slip- 


ping 


But I savant one time when the driver had a heart 
And — = with mind and muscle to release the 
stu 
From Ny b- ety rat, when some soldiers who were loafing 
in ti 
Let fall their | lasy jaws to laugh and let their cheap wit 
run. 
One cried, “Say, take that bag of bones and feed him 
© the crows!” 
And “Oh, he’d scare the crows away,” the mocking 
answer rose, 
“He’s goodter some things yet, that horse, for instance, 
’ “Ves,a hard strata, 
take and fay Pe 
- “Twill take a small torpedo, if you ever move that 


ast.” 
“Better get one of ar size of that which wrecked the 
Maine, at leas 


So ae the eth Alene ° till at last a bugler said, 
“Say, river, ee .§ low the charge, d’ye think he’ d drop 


wn 
*Twas then the } ae answered, “Well, he might, but 


let 
That this sold horse has has poet the charge when it meant 
Charge 


“Not on the dress- pat grounds, along with chaps like 
But ont the fields of Cuba, where the Spanish bullets 
And though be" 's drifted back to me, and don’t look 


I tell you he’ +r a vet. and has some spirit yet in him.” 
“Oh, Pm mel as Said a sergeant, and “Nonsense!” 


ied the 
And the the bagiet raised his bugle, shouting, “This shall 
P Face out upon the air there fell a dozen liquid ame 
Like ——- of glory mingling with the ghosts o' 
The Sound “the soldier hears and cheers, although its 
me lew breath 
May 7 cand veel where the cannon belch their black and 
The pene whieh sate, “Destroy, destroy! and let the 


The ringing Lg the bugle when it blows the battle 
arge. 


And ber the old horse heard it! Up flung his heavy 
Wide ‘grew his be pestets, straight his ears, and quick the 
posed and muscle, as he forward 
unged and p 
Str: raight up the sleep, “despite his load, and stood upon 
the crest! 
And wee the soldiers laughing now? Not so. The 
Gave way to shat ame a moment. and then burst forth in 
Fall in! 
t veteran—our comrade, though a 


e 

And the sergeant cried, “Attention, boys! 
ranks! Salute! 

Salute ¢ e ga 


rute, 
God send him oats ana. apples and the shelter of a stall, 
And grant we be as sturdy when we hear the battle- 
call! EDMUND VANCE COOKE. 


m 
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The Queen’s Friend. 





EAR Southampton, in England, stands 
N Netley Hospital, the huge home built 
under the queen’s especial patronage for 
the soldiers of the British army sent home 
wounded in her wars. It is jokingly asserted that 
if the whole army were to be sent home Netley 
would be big enough to shelter them all. It is 
the very abiding place of health and comfort. 

It stands with its countless wings on a high, 
grassy plateau, in the full sunshine overlooking 
the glistening waters of the Solent. Inside are 
an army of surgeons and nurses, and every appli- 
ance for the cure and ease of the invalid soldier. 

A few months ago the queen visited this 
hospital, and was pushed in her chair through 
the crowded wards, stopping now and then to 
speak to some poor wounded fellow. ; 

At last, at the sight of one pale-faced lad, she 
stopped before his cot, and asked a question 
concerning him of the governor. He had been 
shot through the lungs in Africa, having thrown 
himself before his captain to defend him, for 
which act of bravery he had received the Victoria 
cross. 

The queen looked at him in silence a moment, 
as if: questioning how she could farther recog- 
nize his valor, and then extended her hand to 
him. 

“Good-by, my friend,”’ she said. 

Her chair was rolled away, and the queen’s 
visit was over; but the young sergeant was 
thereafter a marked man among the other 
patients. Many of them had won crosses and 
decorations; but the queen had laid her hand 
upon this man and called him—friend. As long 
as he lives, Englishmen will respect him who 
gained this honor. 

How many of us obscure men and plain | from 
workingwomen, during this war which is just 
over, drew nigh to a King before whom Victoria 
is‘but dust, asking Him for the life of some one 
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dear to us—asking, too, that peace might come, 
and soon ? 

Peace has cofhe, and perhaps the son, the 
husband, the father we loved has escaped shot 
and shell, and deadly fever, and has been given 
back to us again. The King has come near, and 
has touched us in this answer to our prayers. 


COMPANION. 


away. he was determined, however, to mark 
the spot, and seeing a thrift ash sapling, he cut 
out of it _ lexge é we oe ran off. He crossed 
the river and was sa 
Twenty-five years 7, a certain lawsuit was 
pending in Kentucky, relative to a parcel of land 
near the Green River, beginning, as the deed 
expressed it, a an ash marked by three distinct 
notches of wk of a white man.” 
The tree had 1 ad. grown, and the bark had covered 
t the spot was no longer to be 





Shall we forget it? Shall we not rather remem. 
ber, in every day of our lives, that God’s hand 
rested on us to save and to heal? 


* 
> 





A Hero of the Fever Hospital. 


A war correspondent, Mr. James O’Donnell 
Bennett, who was sent to the yellow fever hospital 
near Siboney, Cuba, tells in his paper, the Chicago 
Journal, the story of a brave boy he found there. 


“To him,” Mr. Bennett writes, “I am sure I owe | 


it that I am at home, that I am alive and able to. 
acknowledge my debt.” He goes on: 


I shall not soon forget that little, swarthy, | 
smiling Italian, who, despite Pa. nativity, is as 
good an ‘Amerigan as ever lifted hi to fi 

rank Martinez 3 his name, and when he is not 
beer saving lives he plays the eymbals in — band 

e Thirteenth United States Infan 

When the yellow fever broke out at Si oney, an 
ee mange camp was established some two or e 
miles back in the woods. Thither we who had 
the fever were taken, and thither went Frank 
Martinez. There were between fifty and seventy- 
five of us, and he was our only nurse. Without 
him I do not know what we should —. be 
and yet he _— such a little ye ens 
never had the fever, and he was p Ba with his 
life in coming near us. 

He was always awake, always near at hand, 
alway8 responsive to the faintest whimper <= s 
sick man. There was no cot for him to slee 
and no room for it in the tents if there had nor 
one. So he passed the Paes on a box of hospital 
stores, under a tree. he passed the nights, 
for I do not see how %, oon id have slept. He was 
never caught sleeping by one of that sleepless, 
a crowd, who wanted something every 

our, 

He helped us to wash our fevered bodies, he 
built the fires and prepared the condensed milk, 
and buried the camp offal, and ditched the tents 
and carried live coals to the smokers and water to 
the thirsty. He cheered us up with his merr 
laugh and his radiant face, and he fetched an 
— and ran in rain and shine, in darkness and 

awn 

He never thought of himself; he would work 
for hours in dripping clothes, and when we begged 
_ to strip and wrap up in a blanket he would 

y, “No, I am too busy; soon the sun will come 
pe it will ary me.” Then he would rush away to 
build a fire or raise the walls of a tent so that a 
breath of clean air could reach us, and we could 
hear the ~~ chugging in his shoes. 

When I was released from the camp he threw 
his arms around me, and for an instant held me in 
his grasp. Then he blessed me in the beautiful 
Italian manner, and I went my way. As the train 
poe beer down ae grade he stood in front of a tent 

ving 

T coul fo 4 him poy by for the eryietal 
tears blinded me; bu pass by I can 
behold him clearly. He ‘stands ere on the en 
hillside, — and swarthy and erect, blue circles 
of pain and weariness under his eyes, his face 
_—— and his hands shaking from loss of sleep. 

t was my last sight of Frank Martinez. I fy 
not know whether he is living or dead, but I know 
that if he still lives he is doing good. 





Se eas 


Through Japanese Eyes. 


“Many men have many minds,” and it is some- 
times impossible for one race to comprehend the 
likings of another. A writer on Japanese customs 
shows how different the art instinct may be accord- 
ing as it is found in the East or West, the older or 
younger civilization. He says: 


It is an intesottiog occupation to study Western 
facial expression through Oriental eyes. I have 
frequently amused myself by showing Euro oy 
or American illustrations to Japanese childr 
and hearing their artless comments upon > faces 
therein depicted. One evening, I placed I 
little boy, ine years old, several numbers of an 
illustrated magazine. Aiter turning over a few 
of the Pages he exclaimed: 

‘ “Why, foreign artists like to draw horrible 


things 
hat horrible things?” I inquired. 

“These!” he said d, pointing to4 a group of figures 

representing voters at the polls. 
Why, those are not horrible!” | I answered. 

“We think those draw 

“But the faces! th 
faces in the world.” 

“We think those are ordinary men. Really 
horrible faces we never draw 

He stared in surprise, evidently thinking that I 
= as sj — ' in 

Again, I showed some engravings, represent 
Euro an beauties, to a Title girl of ateven. . 
ey do not look bad,” was her comment; 

“but iy seem so -—#. like 2 < their eyes 
are so big! but their mouths are p 

Then I showed her some drawings from life ina 
New York period odical. 

“Ts it true,’ she ue. “that there are people 


like those piet ures 
“Plenty,” nL “Those are good common 
faces, mostly country folks—farmers.”’ 

“Farmers! They are like demons.” 

“No,” I answered, “there is nothin very bad in 
those faces. We have faces in the West which 
are very geen worse.” 

Only to see them,” she , opened, “TI should 
ss A. not like this boo 

I set before her a pose all picture-book, and 
she clapped her hands joyously, and pushed my 
poor foreign magazine out of the way. 





ga Fg really be such 
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Daniel Boone’s Ash-Tree. 


In one of Daniel Boone’s hunting expeditions 
on the banks of the Green River, Kentucky, he 
was made prisoner by the Indians, who had 
waited until his camp-fire was extinguished, and 
then stolen upon him noiselessly in the dark. He 
was effectually pinioned and carried to the camp, 
where squaws and papooses were delighted to 
see him, and where he soon learned, from their 
words and gestures, that on the morrow, at least, 
he would cease to live. 

In searching his garments, upon 
Lag B flask, and began tirinkin, ‘from it with 
eve arance of delight. e could ho 
"however, from that debauch, for 
flask was all too small; but suddenly the report 
of a gun at a distance drew all the warriors away 

camp to see what had happened, and the 
ae were left drinking alone 

Soon they were —— helpless, and w and when the 
pad Snes te ito a =. slumber, Boone roll: 

to the fire, burned off his fetters, and walked 


| the villa, 


the 

found. There. lived a tradition, however, that 
Boone knew that tree, and he was called upon to 
identify it. 

He rode to the Green River bottoms, and after 
— about there, came to an ash-tree which, it 
seemed to him, occupied the spot in question. He 
told his coupons, one of the parties to the suit, 
and he rejoined: 

“Then we must have witnesses. Stay here, and 
I will bring some of the settlers.” 

He soon returned, accompanied by Gece entle- 
men, and Boone at once approached the tree. 
Taking an axe, he cut a few chips from the bark. 
There were no signs of a former blow. Again he 
os until it seemed time to be cautious, and then 

raped and worked away with his knife until 
three old notches were actually uncovered. The 
| witnesses were astonished, and Boone owns that 

e was as much surprised as they; but his 
evidence was complete. 





} 
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A Quill Pen. 
From a Sea-Gull’s Wing. 


Thou _ wast net born amid earth’s stain and soil, 
And drea in, gud noise of poe mirth ; 
Thou hast lived far from all our and to 
Oh, bring us ‘yack the blessing of thy. birth! 
Speak but a little of that other life 
hich knew thee once, wild as the wind and brine; 
Set free our spirits, straitened 1 in their strife, 
To sweep those old unwearying ways of thine. 


Bring back the glorious freedom of thy flight, 
me the crest of purple waves afar 

Int t illite le flood of light 

WwW hehe jn on ‘stain of toil, no fettering bar. 


Give us to know the o Serr, and the penger 
Born of the flyin, he gleamin: — 
Where mighty bi owe rear their heads and d thunder 
Against the wild black rocks which were thy home. 
Our hands are tired, our eyes are dim of seeing, 
Our ears are dull with noise of mirth and moan. 
Oh, give us back the beauty of that being 
Onwearied and unsoiled, which was thine own! 
MABEL EARLE. 


o> 
* 





Ole’s Original Package. 


A sailor on a steamship which left Boston harbor 
recently, drank a fatal dose of carbolic acid under 
peculiar circumstances. Thinking he had discov- 
ered that the purser had whiskey in his stateroom, 
he seized an opportunity when that officer was 
out, entered the room, and hurriedly drank from 
a@ bottle on the wash-stand. Too late the sailor 
found that he had mistaken carbolic acid for 
whiskey. Under similar circumstances a man 
died not long ago in New York from drinking 
strong ammonia. 


Haste and perhaps dulled sensibilities suffice to 
account for such errors. A laughable and less 
tragic incident is related of a young Norwegian 
in a Maine town, whose haste in drinking from an 
unknown bottle gave him a severe fright, and it 
is to be hoped taught him a useful le 

Whiskey was difficult to obtain in the prohibi- 
tion town where sg Neilson lived, and he suffered, 
or thought he did, for the want of it. 

After a ‘while. he had occasion to visit a large 
town, where, he had been told, whiskey and other 
intoxicating ‘drinks could be obtained in “original 
packages.” 

He was very reticent about his visit after his 
return home. More than that, he was “touchy” 
if any one referred to the subject. One day, in 
store, the “original -package” was 
| mentioned, when Ole broke out: 

“T know de orignal package ver’ well. I never 
touch him again. I went in de hotel one day 
and de hotel man was oudt; so I look round, i. 
I see de original packa; e hing a up by de wall. 

I tink I not wait for ABE 
myself to dat whiskey out of ¢ dé bottle on de wa: 
‘I tink he 5 srene whiskey. De hotel 
man come in den, an Say, ‘Mister, dese be 
a =H Md ous " ef. P 
whiskey you mean?’ 
open t say, ‘Dat in de bottle on de wall.’ 
“Den he make his eyes ver’ wide and sa 


, ‘You 
big fool, nor} s no whiskey! Dat be e fire- 


extinguisher! 

Ole had imbibed the contents of the oat 
grenade, designed for fire protection. The 

llow was seriously frightened, and believed rod 


self poisoned. In fact, his fright = the medicine 
which he insisted on taking to counteract the 
“poison” rendered him sick in bed for three days. 


* 





Catnip at the Zoo. 


Country people who are in the habit of bringing 
home a few sprays of catnip now and then for the 
delectation of pet cats will enjoy the following 
breezy paragraphs from the Chicago TJimes- 
Herald: 

Some time ago an_armful of fresh catnip was 
picked and taken to Lincoln Park to try its effect 
on the animals there. So far as known, catnip 
does not grow in the native homes of these 
animals, and this was the first time they had ever 
smelled it. 





The scent of the post filled the whole place, 
and as soon as it reached the parrots’ corner, the 


| two gaudily attired macaws set up a note that | 
| drowned ught, and made for the side of the 
cage, poking their beaks and claws through. 


When the catnip was brought near them, they 
became nearly frantic. They were given oa, 
and devoured it, stem, leaf and blossom, with a 
pont om commensurate with the noise of their 
voices. 

The keeper and the catnip-carrier then_made 
for the cage of Billy, the —— yt Lowe oo 
the front of his cage was reached he had bounde 
from the shelf = he on! 5 ae asleep, 
and stood expectant. ‘A doub andful of catnip 
was passed through to the floor of 

Never was the pre = this pit queller in 
his wild state pounce n more rapidly or with 
more absolute sovage eato yment. rst Billy ate 
a mouthful of the catnip; then he lay fiat on his 
back and wri sated through the green mass until 
4 black spotted yellow hide was filled with the 


or. 
Then Billy sat on a bunch of the catnip, caught 
a leaf-laden stem up in either paw, an * rubbed 
his cheeks, chin, nose, eyes and head. He ate an 
additional mouthful or two, and then jumped 
back to his shelf, where he lay the very picture of 
contentment. 

In the tigers’ enge the yt is a@ very young but 
full-grown animal t, surly beast 
inhaled the first sniff of cree en , he began to 
mew like a kitten. Prior to hist e softest note 





¢ a voice ~y ah ae one which put the roar of 
Teak maned Bow 

hat vicious ti 

wake fairly reve 


ith American lion to shame. 
= p Kindly-dispositioned 
the liberal allowance of 





They 


the plant which was thrust into their cage. 





| — still leryn the co 
0 
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rolled about in it, and played ther like six- 
weeks-old_ kittens. They mewed and purred; 
tossed it about, ate of it, and after getting about 
as liberal a dose as Billy, th the leopard, had had, 
likewise cages eir respective shelves 


< the sun. 
big tion S ajor, —_ either too dignified or 


e.. a pay more ti ssing attention to the 
bunch of catnip which fell to his lot. He ate a 
mouthful or two of it, licked his awn t as a “that’s 

not half bad” way, and then went back to his nap. 
The three baby lions quarrelled over their allow- 

ance, and ate it every bit. 


o> 
+? 


Saved by a Jack-Knife. 


The recent loss of the French steamer 1 
Bourgogne leads the New York Press to print a 
strange and exciting story about the loss o/ 
another steamer of the same line, the Ville a: 
Havre, about twenty-five years ago. On the after- 
noon before the tragedy, it appears, a New York 
lawyer, Mr. Witthaus, and another passenger 
were leaning against the taffrail under the flag- 
staff at the stern. The second man called Mr. 
Witthaus’s attention to a life-buoy, so stiff and 
hard with coats of paint that, the passenger said, 
it could not be got free without a knife. 

m « Witthaus attempted to move it, but found 


ye hard and fast. His friend took out his 
fe and began idly sticking it into the soft pine 





| oF the flagstaff, till the talk was interrupted by 
| the dinner-gong. 


Early the next speruing, while the passengers 
lision occurred, and in 


anic that f wed, Mr. Witthaus did ‘what he 


cou ~ to get the women and children into the life- 


= the first he regarded himself as doomed, 
for there were not near ly boats enough for the 
pecceneets, and it was evident that the ship would 
oat only a few minutes. Several women he 
found places for at once, only to see the boat 


| overturned as soon as it was launched, and all go 





= here and there wit 





down, one of — women with her two little chil- 
dren in her a 
Horrified ond. ‘sickened by the si ht, he went 
back to the stern of the ship, which was higher 
out of the water than the bow, to wait until he, 
too, should 50, “we, and stood leaning again on 
the taffrail. As he did 80, in a flash he recollected 
the conversation of the moon before, and 
looked over the rail. 
There still hung the life-buoy, stiff and immov- 
able, and the instinct of self-preservation sprang 
life once more. A knife to free the buoy, and 
he might be saved, uu he had none with him, 
and to find one was ———_ with the ship 
liable to go down at any second 
At the same moment his eye caught sight of the 
flagstaff, and there, where his friend had evidently 
forgotten it the afternoon before, stuck the knife. 
the haste of life -y death, Mr. Witthaus 
ge it out, and began to saw away at the buoy. 
freed it, and threw himself off the deck into 
the sea just in time to get beyond the vortex that 
came as the great ship went down, sucking hun- 
— of victims with it. 

Witthaus floated” for some time, and was at 
last "picked up by a small boat that was waiting 
about for chance survivors, and was brought 
bac New York to tell of one of the most 
awful catastrophes that ever happened at sea. 


«46> 
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Could Not Shoot. 


A Hindu looks upon the slaughter of an animal 
with the same dread and horror with which he 
would witnéss the taking of a life of a human 
being. It would be well for some of the hunters 
of our own country to learn from such pagans a 
lesson in humanity. Rev. B. Fay Mills tells the 
story of a hunter who employed as a decoy for 
deer a peculiarly constructed whistle, which 
closely imitated the voice of a young fawn calling 
its mother. 

With his rifle in hand ready for instant action, 
he was one day blowing his whistle, when suddenly 
a mother deer thrust her head out of the bushes 
and looked straight toward him. There she stood, 





trembling with aa, et looking this way and 
that - search of the ti _ my ‘whieh she supposed 
to be in danger. 


“As T looked into ebay a aut et, pgmionsly 
rnal fear, my 
eart melted. I could not Shoot.” 

Young deer that have not te. chased or fired 
at by hunters will sroquentiy come very near to 
unarmed travellers e writer, while driving 
along a road in northern Maine, has had a de¢ 
walk just in advance of the horse for some dis- 
tance; and it is well known that wild deer often 
come into pastures and feed with the cows. To 
take advantage of this confidence seems very 
near to murder. 


———___—_«+9e—___— 


Charley Noble. 


Mythical personages are quite common at sea, 
from Davy Jones to Mother Carey. Perhaps 
they are necessary to vary the monotony of an 
ocean life. The Sun says that Charley Noble 
is the gentleman on board a man-of-war who is 
supposed to commit suicide whenever any one 
fires a pistol-shot into a galley stovepipe to clean 
it from soot. This imaginary individual has been 
for years a stumbling-block to inexperienced pay- 
masters’ clerks, and sometimes he comes near to 
being a source of expense. 


“We took a new clerk down to the West Indies 
with us several months ago,” said a paymast¢ °, 
“and one day a shot was fired’ up the galle ey stove- 
pipe. I rushed into my office in great excitement, 
and my clerk asked what was the matter. 

“‘Charley Noble has committed suicide, poor 
fellow!’ said I, ‘and you must make up his ac- 
counts at once.’ 

“Then I went on deck, and took care to stand 
near several other officers. In a few minutes up 
came my clerk. He was very much a ~ Sa and 
his voice could be heard all over the 

‘*There has been a mistake in my —_ 
sir!’ he cried. ‘I have looked all through the list, 
and I can’t find Charley Noble’s name anywhere!’ 

“Everybody roared, and the clerk stopped to 
think the matter over.” 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. ae nar PAllet, pellet. Dill, dell. CanoN, 
canoe. cane. BeNt, oe *Liver, lever 
Tal, tale. “Tater, eater. GlObe, glebe. LeveL, 

BeAr, beer. Slate, elate. nt Nicholas. 

Yow 1. Dido. 2. Kit. 

8. Forget—for get. Discover—dise over. In- 
fancy—in fancy. Oratory—ora Tory. As certain— 
ascertain. lace—solace. Flag on—flagov. 
Mend I can’t—mendicant. Hum or—humor. Pass 
age—passage 

4. Steam, teams, mates, tames. 
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MONG tthe contributors to THE CoMPANION during the coming 
year are men and women eminent in Christian work, noted in politics, 
science, literature, art, exploration and discovery. It is largely because 
THE COMPANION seeks the services of such writers and presents such 
varied topics, that it hopes to interest all classes of readers. ‘This list 
includes a part only of those who will be represented during 1899. 


Eminent Americans. 


Hon. JOHN D. LONG, Secretary of the Navy. 

Hon. CARL SCHURZ, Ex-Secretary of the Interior. 

Gen. FRED D. GRANT, U.S. V. 

Judge J. A. GARY, Ex-Postmaster-General. 

Hon. CARROLL D. WRIGHT, U. S. Commissioner of Labor. 
Prof. N. S. SHALER, of Harvard University. 

G. STANLEY HALL, President of Clark University. 


Famous English Contributors. 


THE MARQUIS OF DUFFERIN AND AVA. 
THE MARQUIS OF LORNE. 

ALFRED AUSTIN, Poet Laureate of England. 
The Right Hon. JAMES BRYCE, M. P. 

Sir CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM, E.C.B. 
Admiral P. H. COLOMB, R.N. 

Admiral A. H. MARKHAM, R.N. 





Edward Everett Hale. 


Distinguished Authors. 


BRET HARTE. JAMES PAYN. JOHN BURROUGHS. WILLIAM D. HOWELLS. 
MARY E. WILKINS. WILLIAM BLACK. 
ANDREW LANG. I. ZANGWILL. 

ALICE FRENCH. EDWARD EVERETT HALE EDMUND GOSSE THOMAS NELSON PAGE. 

FRANE R. STOCKTON. ; : SARAH ORNE JEWERETT. 
Well-hnown Physicians. American Explorers. 

WALTER WYMAN, Surgeon-General United States Army. Gen. A. W. GREELY, the adventurous Arctic explorer. 

Dr. MARY PUTNAM JACOBI, specialist in Children’s Diseases. Lieut. R. E. PEARY, now seeking the North Pole. 

Dr. WILLIAM A. HAMMOND, specialist in Nervous Diseases. H. M. STANLEY, author of “In Darkest Africa.” 





Herbert E. Hambien. 


Our Story-Tellers. 





HERBERT E. HAMBLEN. MARY TRACY EARLE. F. W. CALKINS. 

CY WARMAN. 4 ROWLAND E. ROBINSON. J. L. HARBOUR. 

C. A. STEPHENS. , ae WINTHROP PACKARD. MARGUERITE TRACY. 
HAYDEN CARRUTH. J. E. CHAMBERLIN. HOMER GREENE. 

EMMA A. OPPER. ROBERT BARR. M. E. SANGSTER. 

JANE BARLOW. BLISS PERRY. SOPHIE SWETT. 

EVA WILDER BRODHEAD. So ELIA W. PEATTIE. EDWARD W. THOMSON. 
JESSE LYNCH WILLIAMS. 9%) gw. HENRY G. CATLIN. RAY STANNARD BAKER. 





w/ F: 


Mary E. Wilkins. 


The English Laureate. 


por the second time a poet laureate of England contributes to THE CompaANION. A few years 

ago appeared an exquisite lyric by Lord Tennyson. In 1899 will appear a spirited poem by 
the present laureate, Mr. Alfred Austin. It is entitled “THE DANcE AT ‘T'REVES.” The impressive 
legend of the blasphemous dancers at Treves is told in a ballad notable for dramatic force. It well 
carries out THE CoMPANION’s intention of printing each year poems which will be found especially 
effective as pieces for declamation in the class-room or in prize contests. 


Alice French. 





Alfred Austin 


Eminent Public Men. 


’ —— Americans, eminent in the councils of our nation, and distinguished by their public service, 
i contribute articles that possess value in the information given, and in the delightfully clear 
and vigorous treatment of the topics presented. 























THE LITTLE DEMONS OF WAR. By Hon. John D. Long. | SOME REMOTE POST-OFFICES. By Hon. James A. Gary. 
The torpedo is the very incarnation of destruction. This The ordinary mail-carrier’s life is prosaic ; but on remote 
is a vivid rehearsal by the Secretary of the Navy of the routes —like one in Alaska, nine hundred miles long — the 
wonderful history of the development of the torpedo from utmost endurance and courage are required. Exciting adven- 
the clumsy contrivance attached to the end of a pole, tures of men doing dangerous service for the government 
which enabled Cushing to destroy the Confederate ram are graphically described by the first Postmaster-General 


“‘ Albemarle,’ to the miracle of modern warfare. of President McKinley’s administration. 
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Groups of Stories. 


FoR two years THE CoMPANION has offered groups of stories, each group illustrating some particular phase of 
life, or exhibiting human nature from some special point of view. This feature has been so popular that the editors 
again offer a similar attraction. In variety and interest, the new groups are an advance even upon those of the last two years. 


Tales of the Toilers. 


These powerful stories of work and workers present vivid pictures of real life, 
and show the human side of both the ‘‘captains of industry” and the ‘‘ bread- 
winners.’’ They reflect the deep pathos of modern industrial conditions, but they 
also carry a significant and hopeful message to 
both employer and employee. 


At the Whitstone Mill. Ray Stannard Baker. 
The Agricultural Strike. Charles K. Lush. 
An Humble Delegate. Margaret Johnson. 
A Spoke in the Wheel. Francis Lynde. 


Stories by Missionaries. 


The interest of a thrilling story and the charm 
of a new book of travel are united in these bril- 
liant pictures of little-known races and the 
strange panorama of life which unrolls itself 
before the eye of the missionary. No field is too 
remote, no country too inhospitable for mission- 
ary effort. The stories therefore have a remark- 
able diversity of background. 


Laying the Foundation. Rev. A. Bunker. 
Gamo Capac’s Temptation. 

Rev. J. M. Spangler. 
On the “ Heather Bell.” Arthur K. Miller. 


An Averted Massacre. Susan F. Miller. pa the Whitstone Mill. 








Tales from the Cables. 


The lives of the operators at some of the wild and remote stations of the great 
cable lines furnish a fresh field for stories which introduce unfamiliar scenes, and 
hold the attention by their novel interest. 

John Tyndall Canfield. 

Walter Parker Trouvelot. 

Richard H. Doubleday. 


Trapped in the Tank. 
The Spot-Watcher. 
On the Amazon. 


Humorous Stories. 


During the coming year THE COMPANION will be enlivened by a group of almost 
ideal humorous stories. They abound in real honest fun, without resort to prac- 
tical jokes or wit that wounds. Here are a few of the best: 

Frances Allen. 
May R. Clark. 
C. A. Stearns. 
Florence Converse. 


Addie Armstrong’s Piece. 
’Rastus, the Candidate. 

Fatty Sam’s Elocution Lesson. 
An Esoteric Pig. 


Stories of the Sea. 
There are few things more fascinating than really good stories of the sea. Those 


which THE CoMPANION offers for 1899 are full of the mystery of the deep, the 
strange adventures, the perils, the fine courage of sailors. 


Herbert E. Hamblen. 
Wallace E. Mather. 
Herbert Bates. 
Arthur Colton. 


A Tough Experience. 

Shipmates. 

Andrew Muir’s Atonement. 

The Wreck of the “ John Andrews.” 





Notable Short Stories. 


A POCKETFUL OF MONEY. By W. D. Howells. 


The distinguished American novelist has given the readers of THE Com- 
PANION a most delightful picture of an old-fashioned, conscientious Ohio 
boy, whose pocket, much against his will, and a good deal to his discomfort, 
was filled with money. 


AT AN OPENING DOOR. 


Not since the days of Miss Edgeworth has Irish character found so sym- 
pathetic an interpreter as Miss Barlow. The shrewdness and gaiety, the 
tenderness and wit, will captivate every reader of the charming story which 
marks her first introduction to THE COMPANION. 


By Jane Barlow. 


THE FIRST SPECULATOR. By Robert Barr. 


A young American’s race against time between New York and Boston, the 
sinister shadow that rode beside him, the clever ruse which turned defeat 
into victory, here furnish incident for a stirring tale of the War of 1812. 


In this homely story the most cheerful and keen-sighted delineator of 
New England life has given a deeper meaning to Memorial day in a country 
village, and disclosed possibilities which no one will forget. 


“ BRICKTOP.” 


An éxquisitely sympathetic story of a boy who could not keep away from 
the river, his friend who would not leave his books, and a wise school- 
master who ‘‘ rubbed them together’ to make two good men. 


By Margaret Sutton Briscoe. 


By Sarah Orne Jewett.. 





THE ORATOR OF THE DAY. By Bliss Perry. 


This is an amusing story of a boy with 
a wonderful memory, and a schoolmate 
so puffed up with pride that his oratorical 
triumphs led only to an ignominious 
Waterloo. : 


A BOYS’ FOX-YARD. By John B. Dunn. 


‘*Let’s raise them for the market!” said 
two country boys who received $100 for a 
silver-gray fox. How they tried the experi- 
ment, and what were its results, is told 
with fascinating interest. 


AN INLAND ARMOR-CLAD. By Charles Adams. 


The wide-awake boys who built the armor- 
clad coasting sled, ‘‘Rantum-Scooter,’’ were 
driven to it by some exciting and rather un- 
pleasant experiences which are described 
with graphic force by one who shared them. 





TO COVENTRY AND BACK. By W. T. Nichols. 


Every one who knows how boys detest a 
coward will enjoy this tale of the boy who 
was classed as a coward by his schoolmates, but who displayed a splendid 
courage when his opportunity came. 


To Coventry and Back. 





| Serial Stories. 


HE serial stories which will be printed during the coming year will not only be of great literary excellence but 
will be found to have interest for all, young and old, boy and girl. The titles give some indication of the variety, 


but not the number, of fascinating tales which are available for publication. 


DINNIE AND THE DANS. By Jane Barlow. 


Irish Dinnie’s visit to the Crazy Farmer led to strange adventures which 
are charmingly described by the foremost Irish novelist of the day. 


THE “ PROFESSOR.” By Robert Thomson. 


This spirited tale of railroad life gives an inspiring example of honest 
work wellrewarded. Every reader will follow with close interest the indom- 
itable ‘‘ Professor’ through his many difficulties to ultimate promotion. 





LITTLE BIG-HEART. By C. A. Stephens. 


The heroine of ‘this inimitable story of heroism and the Red Cross is an 
exceptionally attractive girl —a foundling befriended by boys. 


FOR DICK. 


The — and singular adventures of a poor, kidnapped dwarf who 
was befriended by the king’s jester and knighted by King Hal, are narrated 
in this picturesque and delightful story. 


By Mary Catherine Lee. 





Stories of Pluck. 


PLUCK AT THE COAL-MINES. By Homer Greene. 


Coal-miners are exposed to many perils and their ordinary life is one 
of heroism. Flood, fire-damp and cave-in are a few only of the dangers 
that furnish opportunities for deeds of the greatest bravery. 


TWO EXTRAORDINARY RESCUES AT SEA. By W. J. Henderson. 


To save the crew 
of the ‘Florence J. .: 
Allen,” a helpless 
wreck in a terrible 
sea, or the crew 
of the ‘‘Prinz Hein- 
rich,’’ with her cargo 
of naphtha on fire, 
required the greatest 
skill and daring. No 
: one can read the tale 
A Rescue at Sea. unmoved. 








FOR LIFE AND LIBERTY. 
By H. M. Stanley. 


The famous explorer, 
captured by bloodthirsty 
savages, saved himself 
by consummate strategy. 
The thrilling story holds 
the reader breathless. 


ADVENTURES AT NIAGARA. 
By F. A. Acland. 


Long indeed is the list 
of victims claimed by Ni- 
agara Falls. The few who 
have been rescued from 
that furious rush of water 
have strange and terrible 
experiences to tell. 





For Life and Liberty. 
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Stories of 






AN AFRICAN LION RANCH. 
When young men catch lions and raise them for the market, there is 
bound to be trouble. Few stock farmers ever showed more pluck and in- 
genuity than the Yankee boys who turned this hazardous experiment in the 
heart. of Matabeleland into a successful business venture. 


A NIGHT IN A BOX CAR. 





Tramps often expose 
themselves to grave dan- 
gers, but they seldom in- 
cur such peril as the 
involuntary tramp of this 
tale was called upon to 
face alone, in the night. 


| UP THE CLOCK TOWER. 


4 In the great clock tower 
. of the Grand Central 
Station in Chicago, two 
country boys had an 
extraordinary adventure. 
Their terrible situation is 
vividly presented. 


A Night in a Box Car. 


THE NAME OF “IRON-HEART.” 


Nothing in the lives of Boone or Crockett is more thrilling than the splen- 
did deed described in this story. It was for this that the trapper-pioneer, 
Bill Glass, won his name of ‘‘ Iron-Heart ’’ from the Sioux, who are as good 
judges of daring as any in the world. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


By C. A. Stephens. 


By Hayden Carruth. 


By Hollis W. Field. 


By Franklin Welles Calkins. 


Adventure. 


ROAST MAMMOTH. By Charles W. Peabody. 


This unusual story relates the experiences of a party of young Americans 
who became successful trappers in Siberia. It was a most curious chain of 
events which enabled them to behold a mastodon in the flesh and to enjoy 
a dinner such as few are privileged to taste. 


BEHIND THE WINDFALL. By E. W. Frentz. 


A trapped bear is not often able to behold the tables turned and the 
hunter himself entrapped ; but that is the situation in this tale of the Maine’ 
woods — an extraordinary incident presented with uncommon vividness by 
a writer long familiar with the excitement and danger of hunting formi- 
dable game. 

/ 


THE ACAPULCO SHIP. By W. E. Mather. 


This charming story culminates in the discovery, after more than three 
centuries, of the lost Acapulco treasure-ship sent by the Spaniards once a 
year from South America to the Philippines. It is a tale of wonderful ad- 
venture, imaginative and yet unusually realistic. 





THE CRADLE OF ANDY LE BARGE. By F. L. Nason. 


This thrilling tale describes —it is believed for the first time in print — 
the ingenious expedient known to frontiersmen by which Andy Le Barge 
saved himself when a dreadful death seemed certain. 


A TURN OF LUCK. By W. J. Long. 


Betrayed by cowardly guides and left without provisions in the great 
wilderness, two college boys found themselves in desperate straits. An 
angry bull moose is an important actor in the story, which shows how 
pluck made up for the lack of woodcraft, and how in the hazard of fortune 
mind may be made to triumph over matter. 








Eminent Physicians. 


THE WONDERS OF SOMNAMBULISM. 


This fascinating paper tells why we are all sleep-walkers, explains the 
common phenomena of somnambulism and cites several marvellous cases. 


THE GROWING CHILD. 


This article will interest mothers. It discusses the causes of inequality 
of health and strength among children, and suggests methods to overcome 
physical delicacy. 


THE YELLOW FLAG. 


The flag of quarantine is a common sight in our harbors. The pre- 
cautions of the government against infection are described by the chief of 
the quarantine service in the most clear and interesting manner. 





Views of Literary Life. 


EDITOR AND CONTRIBUTORS. 


The late Mr. Payn, the famous London editor, was long known as a gener- 
ous promoter of youthful talent. His personal recollections of contributors 
are instinct with humor, vivacity and human interest. 





AUTHORS AND ANIMALS. 


Not often has Mr. Lang found a subject more sympathetic to his genial 
humor than the true friendships which have existed between many famous 
authors and their pets. 





THE STORY OF A STORY. 


‘The Man Without a Country” touched to the quick the patriotism of 
our whole nation. The authortells the facts that lie beneath the story and 
the curious circumstances attending its publication. 











Portraits of Persons. 












GRANT AS A FATHER. 






General Grant never forgot his children in all his per- 
plexities and responsibilities. His son describes how he 
showed his love at the most trying times ; and he also tells 
some striking anecdotes of his father’s coolness in battle. 







STEVENSON AND CHILDREN. By Edmund Gosse. 


The attitude of the author of the delightful ‘‘ Child’s 
Garden of Verses’’ toward children was ‘‘shy and gently 
defiant.”” How he, notwithstanding, could be an admirable 
interpreter of childhood is explained in this charming arti- 
cle by an intimate friend. 










MRS. STOWE AS A MOTHER. 







In this sympathetic sketch the readers of THE COMPANION 
will see the sweetest side of a noble woman, her unaffected- 
’ ness, her simplicity, and — foremost always in spite of her 
: literary work—her brave and patient devotion to her 
) children. 



























wg 
THE LINCOLN-DOUGLAS DEBATE. 


Mr. Schurz heard the historic debate. He gives a vivid 
impression of Lincoln’s homely simplicity in dress and 
speech, and contrasts the strange earnestness of his elo- 
quence with the power of his rival’s oratory. : 


By Hon. Carl Schurz. 








GENERAL CROOK. 


Gen. George Crook was very unostentatious. Never- 
theless, he was a highly picturesque figure, and although 
a formidable fighter, the most lovable of men. The 
popular author of these recollections served under Gen- 
eral Crook in his Indian Campaigns. ° 


By General Charles King, U.S. V. 








By Dr. William A. Hammond. 


By Dr. Mary P. Jacobi. 


By Surgeon-General W. Wyman. 


By James Payn. 


By Andrew Lang. 


By Edward Everett Hale. 


By Brig.-Gen. F. D. Grant, U.S. V. 





By Susan Munroe Stowe. 


“AS the Twig is Bent.” 


HOW I WENT TO THE MINES. By Bret Harte. 


The author, who has made the mining-camp famous, began life as a school- 
master. How he walked to the mines with a hunk of gingerbread for 
rations and two dollars for capital, witnessed a shooting and became a 
partner in ‘‘Gum-Tree Claim,’’ is a rare chapter of autobiography. 


WITH THE EYES OF YOUTH. By William Black. 


If the reader has ever flown a kite, or bobbed for 

rch, or been within one hairbreadth of drowning, 
if he has ever loved the woods and fields, as only 
a boy can love then, then all his youth will 
return when he reads these inimitable remi- 
niscences. 





A BOY IN CORNWALL. By A. T. Quiller-Couch 


Mr. Quiller-Couch has made Cornwall known 
to current literature, and no one understands 
the true Cornishman better than he. In this 
sketch he pictures the fishermen, the farmers, 
and especially the boys of the most romantic 
county in England. 


| IN THE SOUTH. 


The terrible years of the war, when boys were 
expected to fill men’s places, shaped the char- 
acters of a rising generation. The life of a 
Southern boy, just before the old South dis- 
appeared forever, is charmingly described by 
this popular author. 


By Thomas Nelson Page. 


“How | went to the mines.” 
SERENY MARIA AT SCHOOL. By Mary E. Wilkins. 


It was long ago that Sereny went to district school in her blue calico 
frock and pantalets; but her struggles with ‘‘The American Preceptor,”’ 
the stern rule of Miss Mehitable and the crowning triumph of graduation 
make the quaint picture vivid as if it had happened yesterday. 





At the Frozen North. 


| AT THE NORTH POLE. By Admiral A. H. Markham, R. N. 


Why one day and one night make a year, and why other extraordinary 
conditions prevail in the mysterious North, is fascinatingly explained by 
this eminent explorer. 


THE RUSSIAN CRUSOES OF SPITZBERGEN. By Gen. A. W. Greely. 


The thrilling adventures that befell a party of sailors, cast away on an 
ice-covered island, make a romance stirring as that of the original Robin- 
son Crusoe. 


| IN AN ARCTIC HURRICANE. By Lieut. R. E. Peary. 


Those who go to the ice-fields are not easily frightened, but the men of 
the “‘ Hope” needed all their pluck when their little boat fought the furious 
Arctic hurricane. Lieutenant Peary describes the thrilling experience. 





Animal Traits. 


FIFTY YEARS WITH A MENAGERIE. By Dan Rice. 


For variety, interest and perfect understanding of brute nature these 
stories are without parallel. Some are thrilling, some irresistibly comic; 
all are delightful reading. 


THE WOLF AND THE WHEELBARROW. By Frank R. Stockton. 
The famous author illustrates several novel and ingenious suggestions in 
regard to animal-training by a succession of stories told in his own inimi- 
table fashion. 
THE CUNNING OF BIRDS. 
When crows, squirrels, snakes, weasels and collectors are its enemies, a 


By John Burroughs. 








bird has need to sharpen its wits. The naturalist recalls many instances 
of wonderful cleverness, and others of laughable stupidity. 
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Viceroys of Victoria. Two Governments. 








THE ASSASSINATION OF THE TSAR. BRITISH STATESMEN AS WAGE-EARNERS. 
By The Marquis of Dufferin and Ava. By H. W. Lucy. 
The humane emperor, Alexander IL., Many English statesmen lower their incomes by 
called on account of his emancipation accepting a salary twice as large as our President’s. 
of the Serfs, ‘‘ The Liberator,’’ had six This article compares the salaries of Her Majesty’s 
attempts made upon his life. Lord public servants with the earnings of successful 
Dufferin, Ambassador to Russia at the business men, and shows how great a sacrifice 
time, vividly describes four of these patriotism demands of the men to whom the safety 
dastardly crimes. of the nation is intrusted. 
| A GOVERNOR-GENERAL’S DUTIES. THE SECRET SERVICE OF RUSSIA. 
By The Marquis of Lorne. By Poultney Bigelow. 
The Governor-General of Canada, like The author was warned of the secret dangers of 
the Queen, ‘‘can do no wrong.” How his trip. He persisted, however, and this is the 
he is exempt is shown in the lucid story of his long struggle with the police, his 
article in which Lord Lorne describes danger and escape. The narrative gives a graphic 
Alexander W. for the readers of THE COMPANION the picture of the vigilance of the Russian secret 
Prana en as 5 atl duties of that high official. service throughout the vast dominions of the Tsar. 











The Secret Service of Russia. 


Topics for Every One. Hints to the Ambitious. 


WHERE LIVING IS CHEAPEST. By Hon. Carroll D. Wright. | . THE BOY WITH A VOICE. By David Bispham. 





In this article the great baritone has con- 
densed the experience of years. The boy who 
is considering music as a profession will find 
in it just the sort of practical information 
he needs. 


Laborers in China feed and clothe themselves on two and a half cents a 
day. Many equally amazing facts are given in this valuable article by the 
United States Commissioner of Labor. 


A “LAW HOSPITAL.” By Jacob A. Riis. | 


The “‘law hospital,”’ as the office of the Legal Aid Society in New York 
is often called, brings competent legal advice within the reach of the 
poorest. Many amusing and pathetic incidents will be found in the course 
of Mr. Riis’s description of this admirable institution. 


ART STUDENTS IN NEW YORK. By G. W. Breck. 


No one is better qualified to answer the ques- 
tions which confront prospective art students 
than the president of the Art Students’ League 
of New York. This article may save the begin- 


THE WRECK OF THE “REYNARD.” By Admiral P. H. Colomb, R. N. ner from years of misdirected effort. 


When Admiral Colomb, the great naval expert, was a midshipman, he 
was shipwrecked in the sloop of war ‘‘ Reynard.” He tells a most interest- 
ing story in a simple, sailorlike way. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR YOUNG EXPLORERS. 
By Sir Clements R. Markham. 


CAUSE AND CURE OF FEAR. By President G. Stanley Hall. Vast portions of the earth's surface still un- 
explored! How the imagination glows at 

An examination of over seven thousand cases of fear in children and the thought! The distinguished president 
adults brought results of the utmost practical ‘importance to parents. of the Royal Geographical Society brings out 


These are summarized in this unusually valuable article. Art Students in New York. all the romantic possibilities of his subject. 











The Editorial Department. 


HE aim of the Editorial Department of THE ComPANION is to give its readers trustworthy information concerning im- 

gi portant events, and to present questions of general interest clearly and impartially. The services of a corps of editorial 

writers are supplemented by a group of eminent specialists, eacl of whom contributes editorial articles upon the 
particular topic in which he is acknowledged to be a chief authority. 

In the choice of subjects for editorial treatment an effort is made to select those matters which vitally affect the interests 
of the reader. In the daily papers these subjects often receive the least attention. THE COMPANION also approaches such 
questions with a carefulness of preparation and a consequent finality of statement impossible to a daily publication. In con- 
sidering matters which afford room for differences of opinion, all effort to controvert or in any way to influence the reader’s 
judgment is carefully avoided. The purpose is to furnish him the best means of reaching a just conclusion for himself. 





Other Favorite Features. 


HE departments, Current Events and Nature and Science; the weekly Health Article; the two thousand or more 

- articles of Miscellany,— Anecdote, Humor, Adventure,— original or selected from the latest Foreign and American 

books; the two hundred original Poems of the highest class; and the Children’s Page: —all these will be continued, 

with that scrupulous care to provide the best and most wholesome as well as most entertaining reading, which has made 
THE COMPANION welcome in millions of American families. 





' The Calendar for 1399. 


HE COMPANION has never issued so attractive a Calendar as this for 1899. Three charming copies of original 
paintings, lithographed in a dozen delicate colors, form the panels of a screen 2 feet long by 10% inches in 
height. Framed in a border of flowers and embossed gold, they will brighten the prettiest corner in the house. 


"We offer the Calendar, which if published in the ordinary small edition, could not be sold for less than one dollar, for 


sale at fifty cents, but we give it to all present subscribers who promptly renew and pay their subscriptions for the 
coming year and to all new subscribers. 





PERRY MASON & COMPANY, - Boston, Massachusetts. 
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THe FASHODA QUESTION.—The questions 
at issue between France and England relating to 
the possession of Fashoda, on the White Nile, 
have assumed a serious form. At the present 
time Major Marchand, a French officer, is at 
Fashoda, and the French flag’is flying there. A 

garrison of Egyptian troops, left | 

there by General Kitchener, is | 
also at Fashoda, and the Egyp- | 
tian flag has been raised. The 

French and English govern- | 
~ ments have published the corre- 

spondence relating to the ques- 

tion, down to October 12th. It 
MONSIEUR DELCASSE. appears from this that England 
refused to regard the right of Egypt to the dis- 
puted territory as a question open to discussion, 
and demanded the immediate recall of Major 
Marchand. To this Monsieur Delcassé, the 
French Minister of Foreign Affairs, replied that 
England must not ask the impossible. 








Tue Frencn CLAIM, as presented in the 
French report of the correspondence, is that the 
Marchand expedition originated at a time when 
the equatorial provinces of Egypt were lost to 
civilization, and when it was as open to France 
as to England to establish herself in them. 
England had reminded France of the declaration 
made in her behalf by Sir Edward Grey, in 1895, 
that if any power other than England were to 
occupy any part of the Nile valley, it would be 
considered an unfriendly act; but the French 
minister meets this by treating the Marchand 
expedition as identical with the Liotard mission, 
which began its movement eastward as long ago 
as 1893. He adds that if England were to 
demand the recall of Major Marchand prior to 
negotiations, the demand would be the same 
thing as an ultimatum. 


A COMPROMISE SUGGESTED.—The corre- 

= spondence closes with a proposal 
on the part of France that the 
French territories in the Kongo 
basin be allowed an outlet on 
the Nile through the valley of 
the Bahr-el-Ghazal, in which 
case, according to the French 
ambassador at London, “the 
Fashoda question would disap- 
pear of itself.” This proposal Lord Salisbury 
pronounced so indefinite as to make it impossible 
for him to discuss it at present. 

THe MARCHAND EXPEDITION has been 
nearly or quite two years in making its way from 
the French Kongo, in Western Africa, to its 
present position at Fashoda. It has undergone 
great hardships, and was at one time reported to 
have been massacred by the natives. It has made 
treaties with native chiefs on 
which the French claim to 
territory in the Bahr-el-Ghazal 
and on the White Nile is based. 
It is understood to have left 
small garrisons at various 
pvints of vantage on the way, 
and French maps of the region = 
show a line of French posts 
thus established. Letters from mason marcuanp. 
officers connected with the expedition frankly 
avow its purpose to be to connect the French 
Obock Colony on the Red Sea with the Kongo 
possessions on the Atlantic. This would estab- 
lish an east and west line of sovereignty, cutting 
across the British north and south line from 
Cairo to Cape Town. Major Marchand has now 
with him 8 officers and 120 men. 

A Crisis IN FRANCE.—A hostile vote in 
the Chamber of Deputies October 25th forced the 
Brisson ministry to resign. The vote was pre- 
ceded by bitter attacks on the ministry for 
ordering a revision of the Dreyfus case. There 
were riotous scenes on the streets of Paris and 
great disorder in the chamber itself. Before the 
vote was taken Monsieur Brisson declared that 
the government was determined to uphold the 
civil authority against the military. The repudi- 
ation of his ministry after this declaration points 
to a dangerous ascendency of military influence. 

THE DREADED BUBONIC PLAGUE has 
been introduced into Vienna in a curious way. 
Experiments have been in progress in a bacteri- 
ological establishment there in the cultivation of 
the plague bacillus, and an assistant in these 
experiments, through some carelessness, con- 
tracted the disease, and died from it. The 
physician who attend@] him has died from the 
plague, and three nurses who assisted have 
developed plague symptoms. 

THE Export DEMAND for wheat was un- 
usually heavy during the first three weeks of 
October. The shipments amounted to 11,984,538 
bushels, which was only about 2,000,000 bushels 
less than in the corresponding weeks of the 
extraordinary movement of last year. The ship- 
ments of corn were largely in excess of last year 
for the corresponding time. 





LORD SALISBURY. 
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ALUMINUM AS AN ELECTRIC CONDUCTOR. 
The attempts to use aluminum for telegraph and 
telephone wires bid fair to attain some measure 
of success. Simple joints for the ends of wires 
have been devised. Owing to its large volume 
the wind resistance of aluminum wire is consid- 
erable, and for the same reason a good deal of 
insulating material is required if it is to be coated. 

NATURAL GAs.—The supply of natural gas 
is holding out better than was expected. The 
principal company sells it by meter, and last 
year sold many millions of cubic feet. It bored 
over 50 new wells, of which some 30 produced 
gas. Pr 

PHOTOGRAPHING WitHu A FLy’s Eyre.— 
A writer in Knowledge describes a method for 
mounting the eye of a dragon-fly in such a way 
that, with the aid of a 
microscope, photographs 
can be made through the 
lenses of the insect’s eye. 
The photographs thus 
produced are multiple, be- 
cause the eye of the dragon- 
fly consists ofa large 
number of minute lenses 
distributed over its sur- 
face, each bringing the rays of light to a focus 
independent of the others. - In fact, every dragon- 
fly carries in its eyes about 25,000 minute and 
perfect lenses, each of which, when properly 
manipulated, is able to produce upon a sensitive 
plate a photograph, microscopic in size, but sharp 
and distinct. 





GROUP OF EYE-LENSES. 


A Hornet CoLony.—At least 50 years ago, 
according to Dr. L. O. Howard, a colony of 
European hornets settled near New York City. 
They have flourished, since their introduction to | 
a new country, but have shown a singular indis- 
position to spread far from the original point of 
settlement. The greatest distance to which they 
have been known to migrate, during the half 
century of their stay, does not exceed 150 miles. 
Their ancestors in Europe are inhabitants of 
outhouses, but in America the insects have chosen 
hollow trees for their homes. 


DECAY OF THE TEETH.—Statistics have 
been collected which show that so-called “hard 
water” is good for the teeth. Inhabitants of 
regions where the water is of this character have 
better teeth than have the dwellers in regions 
where “soft’’ water is drunk. 


OxEN.— The sacred oxen of 
The 


MINIATURE 
Ceylon are described by a recent writer. 
largest specimen never exceeds 
30 inches in height. The Mar- 
quis of Canterbury has one 
presented to him in 1891, which 
is now about ten years of age, 
and only 22 inches tall. Not- 
withstanding their smallness 
they are very useful in Ceylon, 
where, it is said, four of them 
are able to draw a two-wheeled cart with a driver 
and 200 pounds of merchandise, 60 or 70 miles 
in a day. 





THE Sun’s CHANGING Face.—For many 
years careful drawings of the shifting spots seen 
on the face of the sun have been made at the 
Kew Observatory near London. This year it 
has been decided to discontinue these sketches, 
which were made by hand, on account of the 
great progress recently accomplished in solar 
photography. Photographs of the sun, which 
are now taken every fair day, at various obser- 
vatories, present a more complete record of old 
Sol’s changes of countenance than the most 
careful drawings could do. 


BirtH OF A NEw IsLAND.—One of the 
results of an earthquake felt in the East Indies 
in September last was the upheaving of a new 
island off the coast of Borneo, opposite the town 
of Labuan. It is only about 650 feet long and 
500 broad, but it has increased in size since its 
first appearance, on 

NOVEMBER’s METEORS.—Two fine meteor 
showers are expected by astronomers this fall. 
The first is the advance guard of the famous 
“November meteors,” the main display of which 
is due in 1899, These meteors appear in immense 
numbers three times in a century, and the 
Spectacles they presented in 1833 and 1866 were 
magnificent. They are extended so far along 
their track that they require about three years to 
cross the earth’s orbit, and accordingly, many 
are seen on the 13th or 14th of November in the 
years immediately preceding and following that | 
in which the principal swarm meets the earth. 
The other shower due this fall is that of the | 
Andromeda meteors, supposed to be part of | 
the missing comet of Biela. T hey appear on the | 
night of November 27th, their periodical returns 
occurring about thirteen years apart. Their 
finest previous displays were in 1872 and 1885 








S STAMPING OUTFIT. 


35 PATTERNS for 10 _ 

This very beautiful 

x8 in.) an 34 

other equally p mae tty flora! 
and artistic designs for 

every kind of a 

for only 10 cts. 


made, 

30 each in the We 

y= send the whole 35 patterns, full 
ze, with directions for Lie making powder, and 

sow indelible pF method, by mail for only 10 cts. 


CROWN PATTERN WORKS, Box 1197, Boston, Mass. 











The face is an index of character—and 
the truthful time shown on the face of a 


Ruby Jeweled Elgin Watch 


proves the character of its mechanism—The 
most complete watch factory in the world, 
in machinery and equipment—the most 
careful selection of materials—thoroughly 
skilled and drilled mechanics—extreme care 
in minutest details—(over thirteen een 
and fifty distinct operations are necessa 
produce a single Elgin watch)—a third _e a 
century’s _experience—every movement 
tested and pore before it leaves the 
factory these are the things that com- 
bine to produce the Elgin Watch, 


The World’s Standard. 


An Elgin W atch always has the word “Elgin” 
engraved on the works—fully a ne 




















that sour stomach use Stuart’s 


Dyspepsia Tablets, because they 


FOR digest the food before it has time 
to sour, ferment and poison the blood. 
Dyspepsia Tablets, because food 


FOR promptly digested creates a 


natural desire for MORE. 
pepsia Tablets; they increase 
flesh in the only common-sense 


way, that is, by digesting flesh-forming 
food, and assisting the weak stomach in 


disposing of it. 
F * ing distress, belching and head- 
aches, use Stuart’s Dyspepsia 


Tablets; always indicated in such cases. 


heart 
cause this symptom in nine 


out of ten cases is caused from a dis- 
ordered stomach. 


impure blood use Stuart’s Dys- 
pepsia Tablets; pure blood can 
only result from wholesome food 

thoroughly digested. 

FOR and stomach trouble (except 
cancer of the stomach) Stuart’s 

Dyspepsia Tablets is the safest, most 

natural, most successful cure. No pat- 

ent medicine, but composed of digestive 


acids, pepsin, bismuth, Golden Seal and 
similar valuable stomach remedies. 


Rss sale by irussists t 50c. for full size 
Kge or mail = Stuart Co., Mar- 
Ehall, ich. ndly ask your druggist first. 
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In the wear of the binding is 
the wear of the skirt. 


Curves 
To Fit 


rH: & M. 


Bias Brush Edge 


PATENT APPLIED FOR 


loss of appetite take Stuart’s 


loss of flesh, use Stuart’s Dys- 


gas in stomach and bowels, caus- 


palpitation of the use 


every form of weak digestion 




















The combination of famous S. H. & M. 
Bias Velveteen with an extra thick 
brush edge—can’t help fitting the 
skirt — a natural curve — can’t wear 
out — protects the skirt in rich, inde- 
 structible beauty — 26 shades. 


Be sure that “S. H. & M.” is stamped on the 
}- back. pa your dealer hasn't it, drop postal to the 
8. H. & Co., Box 6, Station A, New York City. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets be- | 














50 CENTS. 
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Mention Yourn’s 
COMPANION and send to 
us and we will send you 
this Violin and Outfit by e xpress, C. O. D., subject to ex- 
amination. Examine it at your express office and if 
found exactly as represente od and the most wonderful 
bargain you ever saw or heard of, pay the express agent 

peas 3.25, + the Wee nts, or $2.75, and 
express charg a $8.00 Stradivarius 
Mode! Violin, rie chiy colored, highly polished, ooo 
and sweet in tone, complete with fine maple bow, one 
extra set of strings, violin case, rosin and one of the 
best instruction books paonene d. Write for free musical 
instrument and organ and piano catalogue. Address, 
SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., Incorp., Chicago, Il. 


Cameras, 
$5 to $ | OO. 


And everything else 
in the Photographic Line. 


New Illustrated Catalogue FRE E if you mention 
Youth’s Companion. 





Platinum. Platinoid, developed with water. 
Floragraph, Aristotype. izard Ferro, Blue Print. 


Ouz new little pamphlet tells why the above are the best 
photo printing papers. 


MANHATTAN OPTICAL CO. ofN.Y. 


Works and Bxecutive Office: 


CRESSKILL, N. J. 


OUR 1899 MACKINTOSH 
HA. 
















ND NO MONEY. Send to us, 
mentioning Youth’s Companion. stateyour 
height weig measure, length 


to waist line, and waist line to me 
tom of skirt ; state color wanted and 
we will send you this mackin’ 

by express C.0.D., subject to ex- 
amination; examine and try it 
on at your nearest express office and 
if found exactly oe re prone nted 


Pa * our ex- 
goes agent OUR ‘SP c OFFER 
E, $2.95, and express charges. 
THIS MACKINTOSH is made of BLACK 
or BLUE genuine RAINGLEY double tex- 
ture, waterproof SERGE CLOTH, with 
fancy plaid lining, velvet collar 
double detachable cape, extra full 
sweep cape and skirt, guaranteed 
ingest a 4 ee finest tailor-made. 

Lae ee erage Nag 
n y+ 


, mackintoshes for 
jo ning in a Book No. 85 C. MDDRESS. 
Sears, Roebuck & Co.(inc.) ,Chicago, lil. 








to a better position, a better sal- 
ary, by securing a technical ed- 

acation. Our method leads 
sure success. Oomplete 


ELECTRICAL | 
ENGINEERING 


Steam, Mechanical or Civil : 
Engineering ; Mathematics; Chemintr: Mining 
echanical or Architectural prewing orveyin 
Plambing; Seoioare: Metal Pattern Draft 

: Book-Keeping; Shorthand 


roular free. State subject you wish to study. 
. 45,000 students and graduates, 












‘A ut iN Mi 
ald ATTIRE: > = il 

c Off Mandolins, 
enerous ers. Guitars, 
Fanics, Violins, Autoharps, Dinner Sets, Lamps, 
Mackintoshes, Sewing Machines, Organs, Rifles, 
Shot Guns, Watches, Clocks, Couches, Rockers, 
Sideboards, Bookcases, Rogers’ Bros. Silverware, 
full size 1899 high-grade eg and scores of valu- 
able premiums which ANY ONE CAN EARN taking 
orders for our fine soaps. Liberal Cash Commissions 
if preferred. No money, required. Hundreds of 
jes, boys and girls find it a pleasure to introduce 
our soaps. Catalogue and full information free. 

Medicated Cream Soap Co., 275 KE. Madison St., Chieago. 



































| LEAN 
| ON IT! 


Just remember that no plaster in the 
| world equals Allcock’s. We are the 
|pioneers in the plaster business and 
know how to make the ones that cure; 
we don’t go in for fancy style, but we 
put in the material that relieves the pain 
and cures the wearer. Smell them, 
taste them; wear them and compare 
with all others. You will find that All- 
cock’s will stick by you through thick 
and thin and do their work all the time. 
Don’t take anything just as good as All- 
| cock’s, or better than Allcock’s; hum- 
bugs all of them; made to sell on the 
reputation of Allcock’s. We would like 
}to ask how dealers can make a better 
plaster than Allcock’s when they haven’t 
| the faintest idea how Allcock’s are made? 








7 VERY boy should be 


a marksman. It is a 
manly quality, and target practice steadies 
the nerves and makes excellent sport. The 


DAISY Al RIFLE 


modelled after the latest target rifle, is the hand- : 


“ 





somest air-gun made, and is safe in any one’s hands 
because it cannot exple nde. I ig zhtand inexpensive 
(1000 shots for ro cents). o smoke, no noise, 
no danger. Solid walnut stock, nickel-p slated 
barrel, globe sights, interchs ange able parts. 
The “ 20th C entury Daisy" ” shoots either shot 
or darts, price $1.00. ‘‘ Daisy Repeater,”’ $1.25. 
If your dez aler will not sell you a “ Daisy” (be 
sure the word “ Daisy”’ is on the stock), we will 
send you one from the factory, prepaid on receipt 
of price and 25 cents extra for express charges. 


Handsome Booklet FREE. 
The DAISY MPG. CO., Plymouth, Michigan, U.S.A. 
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“A cold 
on the chest.” 


Ayer's 
Cherry Pectoral 


“A cure 


in a night.” 




















Enameline 


is so very clean and DUST- 
| LESS, which is such a com- 
| fort to good housekeepers. 
The old-fashioned brands of 
Stove Polish do the work 
in the old-fashioned way. 
Enameline is the Modern 
Stove Polish, and that is the 
difference. Put up in paste, 
cake or liquid form. Sold 
in every civilized country 
on earth. 


J.L. PRESCOTT & CO., New York 
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"=~ | tree that grew in the neighborhood. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


The interior| For the Throat use “#rown’s Bronchial Troches.” 
ood, | They are unrivalled for the alleviation of all Throat 
q | irritations caused by cold or use of the voice. 


For your name and 10¢.to cover postage, 
F R EE the intest ci Fisty KNIFE. Address, 
® THE CHRISTY KN » Ohio, 


of the church is paneled and finished with w 
no plaster being used. For roof, pulpit, floor an 
every other part, the tree was made to do service. | 


|The great wooden building is simply a tree 


metamorphosed. 

In connection with churches peculiarly built, 
Christian Work cites the case of one in Waterloo, 
Indiana. The Presbyterians there wanted a new 


The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly eburch, but there was no suitable stone to be had, 


aper of eight pages. Its subscription price is 
aes a year, payinent in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eixht—which is the number 
given for pie are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
seriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
Should be made in a Post-office Money-Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. 
WHEN NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Sliver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
alinost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, ean be changed. 

Discontinuances.-Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subseriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returnin our paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue i as ve Cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is n. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against. paying money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. Renewals of subscriptions 
to the Coupanien by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


to 
PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








LOCKJAW. 


JKJAW, or tetanus, is a disease which, 
fortunately, is more read about than 
seen; yet it is not very rare, at least in 
its mild form. It occurs more fre- 
quently in children than in older people, 
and oftener in boys than in girls; but 
this is probably only because boys are 
more liable to cut and scratch them- 
selves, for it is after such injuries that 
lockjaw usually occurs. 

The disease is more common in some 
countries than in others, England being 
one of the countries, and Cuba another, in which it 
prevails to a much greater extent than in the 
United States, Here, too, some states and some 
portions of states have ap unenviable preémi- 
nence in this regard. 

The trouble usually begins with a stiffness and 
tendency to contraction in the muscles which 
bring the teeth together, and with the progress of 
the disease it becomes impossible to open the 
mouth—hence the popular name, “lockjaw.” The 
other muscles of the face soon become affected in 
the same way, and after them the muscles of the 
neck, the trunk and the extremities. According 
as one or another set of muscles is the strongest 
or most firmly contracted, the arms and legs will 
be thrown into constrained positions, and the 
body will be bent forward, or backward, or to one 
side. 

When these spasms—which are usually painful— 
are very severe and recur frequently or even 
become continuous, tetanus is usually fatal. For- 
tunately, however, this is the less common form 
of the disease. In the usual milder variety the 
spasms are less severe and less frequent, and 
soon, with proper care, begin to become less and 
less marked until they finally cease entirely. 

Lockjaw is caused by a poison excreted by a 
microbe which is found in the soil, especially in 
that near stables and in manure heaps. 

This poison, which is somewhat like strychnine 
in its effects, is absorbed into the system through 
a wound made with a rusty nail or other dirty 
object, or through a wound which has been soiled 
with earth or bound up with a dirty rag. Some- 
times, especially in tropical countries like Cuba, 
the disease comes on after a wetting or a sudden 
chill, even when there is no wound of the skin so 
far as can be seen, or it may follow insect bites. 

A person with lockjaw must be kept perfectly 
quiet and shielded from anything that may bring 
on &@ paroxysm, such as a touch, a jolt of the bed, 
or even a strong draught of air. The treatment 
belongs entirely to the physician, for tetanus is 
too serious a malady and too rapid in its course 
to permit of any experimenting with domestic 
remedies. The fatal cases usually last only four 
or five days, but the milder forms may continue 
for two weeks before recovery is complete. 
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HOW THREE CHURCHES WERE BUILT. 


A chureh in Hepburnville, Pennsylvania, has 
the distinction of being the work of one pair of 
hands. Those hands quarried every block of stone 
of which it was constructed, cut each into shape, 
and laid it in its place. The stone was taken 
from Brobst Mountain, and the builder, George 
Taylor by name, spent six years in completing the 
building. 

It is a good-sized chureh, sixty feet long and 
thirty-eight feet broad; it boasts of a tower sixty 
feet high. Before the church was quite finished 
sickness overtook the builder and he was com- 
pelled to relinquish his task. By his will he left 
the church and all that pertained to it to the 
congregation. 

There is a church in California, that, though not 
built by one man, was almost as unique in its 
construction; it was built of one tree, and is, 
notwithstanding, a large church, the largest inf 
the part of the country where it stands. 

It is in Santa Rosa, and all the timber used in 
its fashioning was taken from a single redwood- 





and no quarries near by where it could be obtained. 
There was, however, one great boulder standing 
on a plain about eight miles away. From this one 
boulder the church was constructed. It is believed 
that in its natural state the boulder weighed two 
thousand five hundred tons. It was converted 
into building stone, and then into a church. 


QUICK WITS. 


Some one who was spending a forenoon at the 
hospital in Auburn, New York, reports the follow- 
ing interesting incident, the story of which is 
printed in Harper’s Bazar: 


While I was there a man and a woman came 
in, bringing a burned child in a blanket. It turned 
out that the man didn’t know the woman, nor the 
woman the man, and neither knew the child. As 
the woman was riding in an open trolley car on 
her way to the hospital, she heard a shriek and 
saw a child in a dooryard with its dress afire. 

She jumped off the car, seized a blanket which 
hung on a clothes-line, wrapped it around the child 
and rolled it on the ground. The child’s mother 
came out of the house and picked the child up. 
That started the fire again. 

The rescuer instantly grabbed the child from 
the mother, rolled it on the ground in the blanket. 
and then ran with it to the car, got aboard, an 
brought it to the hospital. 

The man was a stranger to her. He happened 
to be on the car, and carried the child a block or 
so from the car to the hospital. The child was 
badly burned, but will recover. Don’t you think 
that woman’s wits were pretty quick? 


DISAPPOINTED. 


This amusing incident, from the war budget of 
a Massachusetts private, indicates that at times 
the minds of our brave boys were about evenly 
divided between grub and glory, with a leaning 
toward grub. 

The first night on the island of Cuba, one of the 
boys was marching—they were straggling along 
in single file—when he espied a nice, plump, red- 
vanes bird perched in a tree fifty yards to the 


eft. 

“A wild turkey! A wild turkey!” he yelled. 

to his shoulder went his rifle. Bang! The 

bird fell and the marksman dashed into the brush 
after his prize. His comrades awaited his return, 
visions of a “‘square meal’’ floating before them. 
Out of the brush he came, thumb and finger 
tightly clutching his nose. 

‘Buzzard!’ he muttered, and the disappointed 
boys resumed their march. 


A POOR DINNER. 


The Montreal Witness prints this little story of 
a poor woman who recently went to a saloon in 
search of her husband: 

She found him there, and setting a covered dish, 
—— had brought with her, upon the table, 
she said: 

“Thinking that you are too busy to come home 
to dinner, I have brought you yours,” and departed, 

With a laugh the man invited his friends to dine 
with him; but on removing the cover from the 
dish he found only a slip of paper, on which was 


written: 
“I hope you will enjoy your meal. Tt is the 


same as your family have at home. 


SLIGHT SKIRMISH. 


The war with Spain has served to popularize in 
common language many terms usually employed 
only in a military sense, and has frequently fur- 
nished the smart men of the press with a new 
figure of speech. 

“T shall have to ask you, Mr. Paddem,” said a 
city editor, looking over a jarge bundle of manu- 
seript which a new reporter turned in as a 
description of a trivial occurrence, “to deploy 
that stuff.” 

“To deploy it?” said the new reporter. “I don’t 
understand.” 

— that column into a line,” rejoined the 

or. 


WHAT SHE WAS. 


In a New England graveyard there has lately 
been discovered an epitaph which leaves a wider 
scope for the imagination of the reader than 
almost any other which could be composed. 

A person si 
stooped to Tead the words ou an Old sistootene 
oR ong winged heads were carved above the 


Here lies the remains of Mary Ann Pratt: 
Words are wanting to say what. 

Think what a good woman should be; 

She was that. 


ANOTHER STORY. 


Many amusing stories are being told of the 
recruits in service. The New Orleans Times- 
Democrat tells one of a German in the naval 
reserve, who was walking his post and calling the 
hours as required. 

He called. “Seven bells and all’s vell.” The 
a ew yh yt woes et It was: 

“Fig 8, and all is not vell; I have dro 
my musket oferboard.” ; ppit 


NOT TO BE TOO WELL DONE. 


There is a happy mean in everything. It is said 
that a shrewd old lady heard her married daughter 
say: 

“If my husband doesn’t do such and s 
thing, he’ll find himself in hot water.” sath x 

“My child,” said the old lady, “a man is like an 
egg. Kept in hot water a little wh'le he may boil 
soft; but keep him there long, and he hardens!” 
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Pure Dye Silks 


NEW YORK, I Union Square (Lincoln Building); 
BOSTON, 153 Tremont St. (Chickering Building); 


ua Purchasers will thus be assured that they get 
vy. 


what they bw BY THE 
Unlike any other silk—to be bought anywhere— 
the substance of our cloth is SILK and only silk. HONORABLE 


We pre 
want SIL 

If you really want silk—there is but one place 
} to buy it—see above. 








106 var. Cuba, Porto Rico, Phil.Isl., 


Album, ete., 10c.; 15 unused 10c. ; 30 U.S., 10c. ; 
12 Africa, 10c. ; 15 Asia, 10c.; 15 Oceanica, 10c. 
Large Stock, Low Prices. A 's Wanted. 3 


MAGAZINE 


4/$ Announcements for 1899 
: HARPER’S MAGAZINE during 1899 
‘ 

‘ 


ent 
per cent. com. F. P. Vincent, Chatham, N.Y. 








will contain as special features 


A HISTORY OF THE 
SPANISH-AMERICAN 
WAR 


(fede Taffeta Ee) manufactured by 
OHN D. CUTTER will hereafter be 
sold at the retail depots — 


AND NOWHERE ELSE. 


HARPER'S 
: 
: 
: 


e to solve the problem, “Do women 
or are they satisfied with dye stuffs ?” 


HENRY 
CABOT 
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“A PERFECT FOOD—as Wholesome 


Walter Baker & Go,’s 


Costs less than one cent a cup. 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 
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LODGE 
U. S. SENATOR 


3 
Senator — is eminently fitted to write ¢ 
the best contemporary history of this war, 
not alone because of his ability as a writer 
of American history, but because of the 


ey ee ions he has held as 
Senator of t nited States and Member 
of the Foreign Relations Committee before 
and during the time of the war. 


A WAR SERIES 


A series of articles will upon im- 

portant events that took during the 

war, such as 

ADMIRAL SAMPSON’S FLEET 
By Lieut. S. R. Staunton, U.S. N. 


THE BATTLE OF MANILA , 
By Lieut. J. M. Ellicott, U.S.N., of the § 
U.S. S. “ Baltimore.”’ 


NAVAL LESSONS OF THE WAR 


By H. W. Wilson, Author of ** Ironclads 
in Action.” 


RESCUE OF THE ** WINSLOW ”’ 
By Lieut. E. E. Mead, U.S. R.C.S. 
In addition to these articles and others of a 
similar nature there will be a series of ar- 
ticles about our new possessions, such as 
BROTHER JONATHAN’S 
COLONIES 
By Prof. Albert Bushnell Hart. 
35 cents a copy $400ayear 
New York HARPER & BROTHERS London 
Be ites: > 





as it is Delicious.’’ 

















“& Breakfast 
AS 


The Standard for 

Purity and 

Excellence.... 
Traie-Mark. 


Our Trade-Mark on Every Package. 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 
ESTABLISHED 1780. 
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STEVENS CLOAKS. 


3} Over 100,000 Cloaks sold by 
mail last year — Finest 
quality and style make 
them popular. : : 








There are no Cloaks 
Like Stevens Cloaks 








SUPERIOR IN STYLE, 









Send for our Special Cata- 

FIT, FINISH. logue and make your selec- 

tion from 100 other just 

Write for our Fall Catalogue euch values. . 2 « o « 

to-day and receive one of THE BEST $10.00 GAR- 
Sane in aaen” Be MENT IN AMERICA. 

the most reliable guide 
No. 638. Black Cloth Jacket. 


to cloak, suit and silk 
buying. : 3 33338 


Chas. A. Stevens 
== and Bros., 


24 inches long, from extra hea 
ucle of Persian lamb eff 
and lined throughout with satin 
duchesse; has coat k and six 
fine pearl buttons. A lar 
$15.00 cout for ODLY encore 10.00 


* 109 to 115 State St., 
Chicago. 


No. 638. Thc Best $10.00 
Garment in America. 
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They are Honest and Feel Best. 


We have learned to make them “‘a bit fuller here, and a bit snugger there”’ 
—but just enough and on the right spot. Made from fine glazed Kid, in fash- 
ionable shapes, with neat, round toes and sensible heels. 

il Ask your dealer for them. If he hasn’t them send us width and style 
wanted (Lace or Button, Welts, Turns or Flexible Sewed) with $3.00 and 
we’ll see that you get them. 

*«Compositae ”’ tells all about ‘* Composites.’’ Write for it — costs 
nothing. Mother Goose Melodies, modernized, printed in colors, on 
linen, Free to all those interested. 


Address Dept. Y, PINGREE & SMITH, Detroit, Mich., 
Makers of trustworthy shoes for Men, Women and Children. 
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STAMPS. 120 dif. Honduras, ete., 10¢c. Finest approval 
sheets. 60% gom. F. Putney, Jr., "Box $44 ¥, Providence, BR. I. 


50+. com. STAMPS on APPROVAL. 507, com. 


Best sheets and lowest prices. Send for some at once. 


100 varieties, ic. to 5c., bb py 
4 varieties France, P. G. BEALS, 
1000 mixed stamps,” om is = Brookline, Mass. 


A *“*Rugby”’’ Leather 


- ee 


10 Ibs. 











given fev goltig 


S : Het ai ‘ i tal 4 
t an promis am OF ue, free. 
adaren’ Faller Tea wi '©., 790 Main aces 


MONUMENTS 


DON’T 7 marble or + gad WHITE BRONZE 


till you investigate .. 

More artistic and enduring; “less expensive. Prices 
tosuitall. Great improvement in color. Write for de- 
signs and information. Costs nothing to investigate. 


NO MOSS GROWING, N CRUMBLING. 
CLEANING. CRACKING. 


THE MONUMENTAL BRONZE CO., Draw er 838, Bridgeport,Ct, 


Minute Tapioca. 


Don’t let 
the grocer 
} sendsome- 
§ thing else 
® “just as 
’ good,” 

GET THE 

> “MINUTE” 
j (60 seconds.) 
Sfobk sent free 














2 WHITMAN 
* GROCERY CO., 
Orange, Mass. 





ps Claus. 


An appropriate Christmas 
or Birthday Gift for a 
Gentleman. 


5] 


* SUSPENDERS 


with any ‘name or motto, initials or address (not ex- 
ceeding beets A letters), woven in -_ on each half of 


sideration in! the giver. SE 
By mail, paid, $1.00. Order now for Christmas. 
SAWYER & WOLF, Dept.Y, noes 
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i “PRISCILLA” ; 


vy 


For anti Art 
Embroideries, Silk 
and Wool Under- 
wear, Linens,Laces 
and Fine Fabrics. 
GUARANTEED 
NoT TO FADE 
Nor SHRINK 
the most delicate 


; 
terials. Gi | 
materials. Gives a 
: 
: 
4 





rwrwres 


Lustre to Silks and 
a fine Grass Bleach 
to Linens. 

If not for sale by 
your dealer, pack- 
age containing 
enough to launder 
so large pieces sent 
post-paid for 25c. 

Send postal for 
booklet, ‘‘ Story of 
Priscil'a,” illus- 
trated mailed Free. 
4 PRISCILLA MFG. COMPANY, Box 51, HARTFORD, CONN. 
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Royal 


Salad Dressing 


NEVER 
SEPARATES. 


e 
NEVER 
SPOILS. 


.] 
ALWAYS 
FRESH. 


* 
A delicious 
dressing for 
all Salads, Cold 
Meats, Lettuce, 
Tomatoes, Cu- 
cumbers, etc. 
Sold and r- 
anteed by, 
Fine Grocers. 


“How to Make Sal- 
ads," mailed Free. 


The MG. 0 _ 


Lane 

















THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 

















This Sickles wy Palate 
Every iis CH 
and Leabi¥ 














yMATO CATS}; 


IS THE 
BEST oF its KIND 


b 





Boys 
“Knockabout”’ 


School and Play Suit. 


Sizes, 7 to 16 Years. 


$5.00. 


Manufactured only by 


A. SHUMAN & CO. 





WE produce this suit trom cloth made 

especially for us, which we subject 
to the most rigorous examination and test 
for purity of fibre, strength of double and 
twisted weave and permanency of its non- 
fading colors, before we allow a yard to be 
cut. 

Substantially trimmed with tough and 
durable linings, threads, etc.; seams double 
stitched and stayed with tape, rendering 
them impossible to rip. Trousers fitted with 
our patent “Cavalry” or double knee and 


Ss suit is made exclusively by us, and the 

“Knockabout,” as applied to Boys’ 
Clothing, was originated and copyrighted by A. 
Shuman & Co. Therefore all manufacturers are 
cautioned against the use of same. 

According to a system originated by us in our 
branch of business in this city, we will refund the 
amount paid for the “Knockabout” Suit, or will 
exchange for another size should it not be 
entirel ety as to fit, and in every other 
essential as well 

















THE ot ARE THE ne 
Enjoy Life 3 


Entertain without 
worry, leave all the 
hard work to the 


or 





Send for descriptive pamphlets with testimonials. 
Free for the asking. 


Sure and reliable. 
Never fails to please. 


oe Furnace Co., 


32 to 38 Union Street, Boston. 































» BEST .. 
when with their food 
every day is mixed 
a small quantity of ... 


; Sheridan’s 


Condition 


Powder. 


E It keeps them in good 
condition and is also a 
great egg-producer. 30 
years’ reputation. 
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Welcome 


When guests arrive it is not enough 
to simply give them a cordial greet- 
ing, you need to take the chill off 
the guest room with a 


Beauty 
Oil Heater. 


There is no surer way to catch 
cold than to sleep in a room that 
is seldom used. Throw open 
the bed open the window slight- 
ly to get a circulation of air, 
start the Beauty burning and 
in a few moments the room is 
dry, warm and safe to sleep in. 
\. One of the beauties of the Beauty is that it is 
Beauty Ou Mbatere there are Several size) a 


your 's. Prices to "t 
them write for Fy and d prices. 


CLARK-SAWYER CO., Worcester, Mass. 
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Seven Thousand 


DAILY, 9 to 4, to Oct. 1, °99. 


ON VIEW 


at the 


Building, 
201 Columbus Ave., 


--- OVER... 


Amateur 
Photographs 


Taken in 1898. 


No Tickets Required. 








“** Taint nun too much, kuz it's Knoxes" 


















Knox’s ; Sparkling Gelatine 


2 qt. package postpaid 1 5c. (2 for 25c.) 
Endorsed by ‘all coomag ome school instructors. 
for fancy desserts with _ package. 


your Grocer for 


re, Delicate, Granulated 












Itr 
At your 











Try Knox’s Acidulated Gelatine 


Cc. B. KNO. 


uires only water, Soper and st 
rocer’s, or pint sample post 5 cents. 


iX, SOUNSTOWN, N. Y. 























Groceries. 














OLD ONESIFAD 








Housekeeping Set 
FREE. 


Blog is not simply a picture but a beautiful 
toy set made of strong cardboard and 
lithographed in seven colors. When closed 
it shows the outside of the old homestead 
with its old-fashioned well-sweep, etc. Open 
it and you have two different rooms with their 
quaint furnishings. The kitchen shows an 
old-fashioned fireplace, brick ovens, English 
clock, spinning-wheel, etc. 

Every set includes, in separate pieces, a 
table, two chairs, table eng! and a Mince 
Pie supposed to be made with 


Old Homestead 
Mince Meat. 


This set is a true reproduction of an old- 
time New England homestead. It is inter- 
esting and instructive to children and is an 
exceedingly pretty ornament for the mantel. 
On ane = ic of the Old Homestead is printed 
AT E STORY which we wish every 
Gacbaper to read. 

Send 4 cents to cover postage and 
packing. The set itself is free. 


MASS. 








CHAS. A. BALDWIN & CO., BOSTON, 
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oor FOR... 


Household, Dairy, Table, 
Kitchen, Everything. 


Highest Grade Possible. 





















































F 7 
To Come to the Point 


Bon 
mi 


Never Scratches 
It is finer than sand or scouring 
soaps and does the household 
cleaning without “the wearing 
out” of surfaces. 


Ne 
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IMPORTERS. 
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Question” F. J—a treatise on proper ‘Yeeding 
. and telling mor c than 100 ways of using Biscuit. 
: ; =-“s_ NEW ERA COOKING SCHOOL, Worcester, Mass. 
vwwere LAA Ae ee LALA RRARAR SARA RRE SSAA RSE SS SR A 











Live Near To Nature 


ADOFT the plan fixed by Nature for the 
sustenance and gene A of man and 


ae » able and 
attie of life and sure of 
t was made to be the 
roduct of the earth and to become 


be well, 
anxious to fight the 
success! When Whea' 
greatest 


the “ staff of life’ it was made * — all 
the s that t and ail 
you could + suited for nutrition, "i you ate 
all the ki food in existence. 


But to scoure these properties you must use 
the whole of the grain. You cannot reject 
any part of the wheat without upsetting Na- 
ture’s plan and robbing some part of the human 
system of the nourishment intended for it. 
In making 


Shredded Wheat 
Biscuit 


the whole of the wheat is used, and in the 
process of converting the raw grain into 
Shredded Wheat Biscuit all of its valuabie 
properties are retained in exactly their 
Wheat proportion, thus making Shredded 
Wheat Biscuit the ‘perfect food. 


Your Grocer keeps Shredded Wheat Biscuit or 
can get them APE you. Send for “ The Vital 


a 


“See eee ree ee eeerererervrervreryvrrerereeyy tur @,; 
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is the same all the way through. Every atom 
of each cake represents the highest quality and 
washing-efficiency that forty years of experience 
can put into soaps. Good=Will Soap is always 
pure, trustworthy, economical. 

GEORGE E. MARSH & CO., Makers, Lynn, Mass. 
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#0) Baker's PURE 
Extracts 


Are being pursued by the 
Imitation Fiend! 


Unscrupulous concerns that recognize the 
superiority of our goods and that seek to 
trade on the reputation we have estab- 
lished, but who know not the secret pro- 
cess by which we convert choice fruits 
into Baker’s Pure Fruit Extracts, are 
flooding the market with Chemicals and 
Water Combinations called ‘‘ Extracts,”’ 
which they claim are‘‘as goodasBaker’s,”’ 
and to further carry out the deception 
they are imitating our package as nearly 
as they dare. Beware ofthem. Ask for 
Baker’s Extracts and insist on having 
them. They are invariably in packages 
like this, bearing our name. 
Use but HALF as much of Baker’s as 


other extracts, and get a Natural von t 
Flavor. Sold by leasing dealer's. 


BAKER EXTRACT COMPANY. 


FRUIT 




















Delicate and Easily Digested, 
Yet Nutritious and Strengthening. No other 


Health Biscuit can claim all these features. 
RECOMMENDED BY THE 


Ralston Health Club. 


Your Grocer can get them from any branch of the National 
Biscuit Company. Made by the John Pearson & Son Branch 
of the National Biscuit Company, Newburyport, Mass. 


BUSINESS ESTABLISHED 1792. 





